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The Stems dim and damam in Hebrew 
GEORGE V. SCHICK 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


1.—A comparison of the translations which the leading Hebrew 
dictionaries give for the stem O97 shows that they unanimously 
assign to it the meaning to be silent. Thus Gesenius’ Thesaurus 
(1835-53) offers for DOT:—(1) to be silent ;—(2) to be stupe- 
fied; —(3) to be still, cease ;—(A) to be silenced, i. e. through 
destruction and death. Fiirst-Ryssel, Heb. u. chald. Worterb. 
iiber d. A. T3 (1876), gives: —(1) to be silent, trust quietly, be 
resigned, stand still ;—(2) to stop, be separated, be lonely. Sieg- 
fried-Stade, Hebr. Worterb. z. A. T. (1893), has:—(1) to become 
silent, perish;—(2) to keep quiet;—(3) to stand still. Brown- 
Driver-Briggs, A Hebr. and Engl. Lex. of the O. T. (1906), 
assumes two stems O97: OO7 I:—to be or grow dumb, silent, 
still; to DIT IL the meaning to wail is tentatively assigned as 
suggested by Fried. Delitzsch in Baer’s Ezechiel (1884), p. XI, 
and in Prolegomena (1886), p. 64; cf. also Zimmern, Buss- 
psalmen, p. 30. Gesenius’ Handwb. (1910) again mentions but 
one stem DY7:—(1) to become rigid from terror, become silent, 
be silent ;—(2) to keep still, be inactive, give up all activity ;— 
(3) to be destroyed. Kénig, Hebr. wu. Aram. Worterb. z. A. T. 
(1910) develops the meaning of O97:—(1) to become silent, 
sometimes meant hyperbolically: to be less loud in one’s utter- 
ances ;—(2) by metonymy: (a) to become rigid (from terror); 
(b) to be destroyed ;—(3) by synecdoche: to be inactive in general, 


15 


OF 
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to cease. As a byform of B91, to be silent, all these dictiona- 
ries quote the stem OV. 

2.—In a number of passages the assumed original meaning 
of D7 with its various developments seems to suit the context 
well enough. In others this does not at all appear to be the 
case, and the ancient translators of the O. T., with the single 
exception of the extremely literal Aquila, modified their trans- 
lations of DfT as the general sense of the passage in which it 
occurred seemed to require, and in some instances they clearly 
ventured a guess as to the meaning of this verb. Modern 
scholars have felt the difficulty no less, and therefore they have 
suggested roots and meanings for forms usually assigned to BT 
which differed from the traditional view. Thus Prof. Paul Haupt, 
in a paper entitled Some Assyrian Etymologies, AJSL 26, 4 ff.1, 
advances the theory that there is no stem O97 in Hebrew which 
denotes to be silent. He insists that the majority of passages in 
which this verb is supposed to occur are mistranslated. The 
forms thus far derived from O17, to be silent, must rather be 
assigned (1) to OY, to abide, wait; and (2) to DM, to mutter. 
This same theory was briefly stated in the closing paragraph of 
his article Die Posaunen von Jericho, WZKM 28, 355 ff. In- 
stances where forms of stems /Y have been confused with forms 
of stems Y’Y are by no means unheard of. Thus Haupt, Na- 
hum, p. 44, says, All the forms of the alleged stem MON are 
forms of Ot; cf. Haupt, Micah, p. 10 (AJSL 26, 237), and 
AJSL 24, 170. 

3.—Haupt, however, was partly anticipated by J. D. Mi- 
chaelis who believed in the existence of a stem DV, stare, per- 
sistere, in Hebrew as early as 1792, cf. his Supplementa ad 
Lexica Hebraica, p. 417. He compares it with Arab. elo, eye 
and seems to consider it a dra£ Neyouevor, occurring Jos. 10 12 13, 
where all the Ancient Versions, Aquila alone excepted, translate 
D7 and OF by to stand still or halt. Haupt believes that O14 
occurs much more frequently, and in a private communication 
to the editor of Gesenius’ Handwb.15, published in this work 
s. v. D7, enumerates ten passages in which D7, to speak 


1 For abbreviations see this Journat vol. 29112, and the references 
quoted there. 
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softly or to lament, is found, and adds that all the other passages 

usually quoted under D7 contain forms of DY (= elo, fo last, 
abide, wait, become rigid). Haupt thus differs with other He- 
brew scholars inasmuch as he entirely eliminates a stem DN, 
to be silent. 

is a poetic of the more prosaic TOY, com- 
pare Jos, 10 12 13* with 10 13”; cf. § 13. OY is, of course, akin 
to Arab. glo; poe or die as already stated by J. D. Mi- 
chaelis. In Ethiopic 8.00, and mean to be 
stupefied, astonished ; but the original meaning is to be made 
stationary, sotionless, rigid = to be petrified (cf. JAXD WT, 
Ex. 15 16, § 28) by astonishment (Af.apa~, to stupefy, origin- 
ally to cause to be rigid), so that Sava is not identical with 
Heb. 05, but must rather be compared with ON, to stay. For 
stems Y”Y in Ethiopic which appear as Y’-stems in the other 
Semitic tongues cf. Dillmann, Ethiopic Gram., § 67°. In the 
same way O97 in post-Bibl. Heb. is equivalent to Bibl. BV. Cf. 
Ex. R. s. 29, end, Oiyn 52 OMIA, He made the whole world 
stand still; Gen. R. s. 97, 3} DOW NUW, who will bring to a 
standstill; and the noun OY394, standstill, Sabb. 118°; Ber. 29°; 
and often. DW denotes to be stupefied; cf. Talm. Y., Terumoth, 
I, 404, DIN, one who is overcome by wine; ail Cant. R. 
to IL, 4, sia NIT, he lay in a stupor the 
whole night. In Targ. Y. i, Ex. 15 16 DIOTS (read ‘y) = 
Heb. 

5.—With partial assimilation of the O to the preceding 7 
the stem DONT appears as (cf. = Arab. qwo); see ZDMG 
63, 515 and GB 15 s. v. 17. It occurs but once, in the form 
WR (= iadén, gadam, Arab. elds) in the story of the sons of 
God and the daughters of men, preceding the account of the 
deluge, Gen6 3. }17" is an intransitive impf. like 813! (GK, § 72, h). 
AV renders, The Lord said, My spirit shall not always strive 
with man; but the Ancient Versions translate remain: © xara- 
pein, S garth, J permanedbit, Opn’. here ap- 
parently stands for OM like dan, idan, for dama, jadamu in 
the Arab. dialect of Egypt; cf. also ki30, incessant rain, for 

%ea0. See AJSL 26, 4 and WZKM 23, 365. With }7 may be 
connected the noun TIS, pedestal: (GB 15, 11°), It appears in 
15* 
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Assyr. as adattu = adamtu. The 8 may be secondary like the 
71 in O55, footstool, from the same root as DV. Cocceius, quoted 
by J. D. Michaelis, Suppl. ad Lexica Heb., p. 107, had already 
recognized this and translated by requiem pedum, 
foot-rest. O54 may be compared with our stand, ef. AJSL — 
26, 22, n. 36. In the same way Ethiopic pPao4-, = NOT, 


may be connected with the root OF. Arab. we? may also be 


derived from this root, Pr becoming (jo by partial assimilation. 


The IV. form ool = et, to stay, remain. 


6.—The stem 097, to moan, must be compared with Assyrian 
damaému, to weep, lament, sigh (cf. references above, § 1, under 
oft Il in BDB). The noun dumdmu, wildcat, literally, the 
howling or muttering one (cf. Hommel, Die Namen der Séiuge- 
tiere bei den Siidsemitischen Volkern, p. 119), and Ethiopic 


8.a07, cat, must be connected with this stem. Arab. ed in 


the sense of cat, according to Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires 
arabes, I, 459, is an Ethiopic loanword; cf. Nildeke, Newe Bei- 
triige zur sem. Sprachwiss. (1910), p. 58, and Hehn, Kultur- 
pflanzen u. Haustiere (1894), p. 448. Domesticated cats are 
chiefly of African origin and were unknown to the Arabs before the 
time of Mohammed; cf. Hommel, Séiugetiere, pp. 319, 355, 385. 
The stem O57 then, according to Haupt, WZKM 23, 365, may 
be denominative, and may originally have meant to cry like a 
cat, to mewl, to miau; and then to moan, especially, to moan 
softly, te whisper, to mutter. In Arab. this stem appears in 
edwo, to snarl, talk rudely or angrily, denounce, abuse, and, 


with partial assimilation of the e to the ©, in wy to hum or buzz. 

7.—In the Talmud 095, to whisper, occurs Taan. 20a, 
AM WI, the winds whisper, rustle; cf. MOI, Ps. 107 29, 
§ 58 (AJSL 26, 5). In Ber. 19a DMN IW may mean, sit and 
whisper. The pt. pass. Mp1, Lam. R. to I, 17, should be 
translated sighing. Beside D7 there is found in post-Bibl. 
Heb. a byform OY (contrast OVI from O97 = OV, § 5), to 
whisper, speak in a low voice, spread an evil report; then to be 
suspected, notorious. So Yeb. 52 a, MOM ONT Nit OM, he 
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was suspected of illicit relations with his mother-in-law ; Kidd. 
12b, MIO MNOM NONI, his mother-in-law was suspected. 
TUN (cf. TD, § 8), Nidd. 66a, denotes an evil report ; but Sot. 
27a and Gitt. 69b a woman of ill-repute. The latter passage 
speaks of a MOT AI MN, an ill-reputed daughter of an 
ill-reputed mother. Like MQ, so also “OV, M. Kat. 18b; 
Yeb. 25a, MO"T, and WO mean whisper, evil report, gossip. 
8.—Another byform of B41, to whisper, may be the verb 
335, to whisper, speak evil, be hostile. For the interchange of 
3 and 4 see ZA 2, 268. In Assyr. dabaibu, to speak, frequently 
means to speak secretly against, plan, plot, intrigue. The com- 
bination bél dababi denotes an accuser, enemy, and has passed 
into Syriac as = Talm. 135 In Arab. we find 


Sai, to spread slander, with the noun 4435, slanderer. 7134, 
slandering, calumny, in the Talmud denotes also an ill-reputed 
woman; cf. Mj above. From the same root as DOT may be 
derived the verb YO1, to weep. Thus its original meaning 
would be to moan. To weep formerly meant not only to shed 
tears, but to wail, lament. Compare to cry = to shed tears. Jn 
a number of cases Y is thus found to be a secondary addition 
to the root; cf. AJSL 23, 245. 252, and Lagarde, Symmicta, 
p. 121 ff., On the Classification of Semitic Roots. Thus »© = 
TIP; S29 = (635 WP = ‘P etc. 

9.—In the §§ now following are discussed all the O. T. 
passages in which occur forms of ON, to stay, or of DO, to 
mutter, or their byforms and derivatives. 

10.—In the poetical quotation Jos. 10 12 13 the verb D1 is 
found twice. For a metrical arrangement of the couplet see 
AJSL 26, 4. — AV renders OM and OFT correctly stand still 
and stood still, respectively, following the Ancient Versions: 
6 PUS—TPUM, J ne mo- 
vearis—steterunt. "A alone, oddly though consistently, even 
here employs o17a. Modern translators who offer correctly to 
halt, stand still, develop this meaning from 01%, to be silent, 
which is possible theoretically, but does not seem necessary. 
It is simpler and more satisfactory to derive OY and OT from 
DV, to stay, as J. D. Michaelis did. 
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11.—1 Sam. 14 relates how Saul, leading the Israelites, waged 
war against the Philistines. While he tarries in the uttermost 
parts of Gibeah, Jonathan plans to go over to the Philistines’ 
garrison at Michmash. As he and his armorbearer draw near 
to the camp of the enemy, Jonathan is undecided whether to 
attack or to wait until the Philistines would open hostilities. 


He finally says to his companion, v. 9: 194 i258 TON 7D OS 
thus unto us, Halt until we come to you; then we will stay in 
our place and not go up unto them.—AY correctly renders ¥94 
by tarry, following € INS, and J manete. G has ardoryre, 
stand aloof, and € aoeKa. The last, frequently employed by 
S for forms of O% or O95 in the Hebrew text, leaves it unde- 
cided whether the translator believed 7 to mean to be silent 
or to be motionless. oa may denote either, and Heb. OPW 
may be a transposition of PAY, with © for NM owing to the pre- 
ceding p. ‘A also here has owmjoare, although the context 
clearly shows that ¥O7 and WY are synonyms. Modern com- 
mentators all translate 37 correctly by halt or stand still. 
12.—For Jer. 8 14 where ON occurs in the same meaning as 

in the preceding passages see § 35. | 

. 13.—DN in the sense to stay, remain, is found in the Song 
of Hannah, 1 Sam. 2. A detailed discussion of the poem and 
a reconstruction of the Heb. text, together with a translation, 
is published by Haupt ZDMG 58, 620 ff.; cf. also AJSL 20, 
168, n. 49. V. 9%, the first line of the seventh couplet may be 
translated: He watches the feet of His faithful, while the wicked 
remain in darkness. 


In © v. 9 is omitted entirely; € in its paraphrase trans- 
lates WIT by PIU, shall be judged; S offers oles, J 
conticescent. Modern commentators render 17 by to be dumb, 
deriving it from 019%, to be silent. However, it seems preferable 
to point 10%, from OW, which would then be equivalent to Arab. 
wg AAs; cf. Coranic passages like 2, 37: 
Les po. 

14.—In Jer. 47 6° OY is found together with YJ, to rest. 
The sword of Juvu is addressed: 
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Enclose thyself in thy sheath, rest and stay 

For € has PMIN, S ora, ’A JF sile. G, 
kat erapOnrt, seems to have read 7}. Graf and Duhm trans- 
late "5 sei still, Giesebrecht, raste, deriving the form from D#37. 
With raphe over the it may better be explained as an intr. 
impv. Q. of BV, to stay. 
 15.—In Job 31 33 OY means to stay in. Job defends him- 
self against the charges of his friends and says, v. 33*+ 34°: 

OW) “YW DIND ‘OT ON 
If I concealed my sins among men, 
staying in and not going out. 

RT has O3N5, but OIN3 with nine MSS is preferable. In 
y. 34° the Versions offer some difficulties. €3 follow RT 
closely, pias and et non magis tacui, nec 
egressus sum ostium. § pointed the Heb. MND N¥K ND DIS} = 
Kasey} il and then adds, Kuss 
wanars for which the corresponding Heb. 
words are not found in RT. G reads ef dé Kat elaca advvarov 
Ovpav pov Keve. Modern commentators follow 
€3, And I kept quiet, did not go out of doors (so Duhm, 
Budde, and others), deriving D8) from O97. It may be pre- 
ferable, however, to point DN) from DV, to stay. 


16.—In Arab. plo means also to continue, and Heb. ON 
seems likewise to have had this meaning. A derivative from it 
in this sense may be the noun M94, a formation like 7133, 
MOY; cf. GK, § 86, 1, and Barth, Nominalbildung, p. “406. 
Comp. also post-Bibl. pl. forms like APMIS, letters, signs, and 


HPL, sections. In Ps. 39 3 MON is employed in an adverbial 
sense: 


I kept quiet continually, was silent 
from talking rashly, and my pain was suppressed. 
WIN or NOI, so as not to talk rashly, with Gunkel; for 7 


see GK, § 119, x. = Arab. Lalo. may mean, was 
suppressed, Syriac }ax, to hinder, prevent. 
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17.—Just as to stay in English may mean to wait, so also 
ov, e. g. Job 29 21. This verse forms a part of Job’s descrip- 
tion of his former happiness and of the great honor and respect 
shown him by his fellowmen. In vy. 21 he says: 


To me they listened and stayed, 
and for counsel from me they waited. 


We might feel tempted to read ‘Myyia> with several MSS, 
from M$YiN; but cf. Job 27 14; 38 40; 40 4. —The Ancient Ver- 
sions with one exception translate 197 by and they were silent, 
PNW; G J tacebant; S$ alone has essano. 
Modern commentators offer various explanations for T7. 
Hengstenberg renders 21°, They became silent at my counsel, 
i. e. they received it with reverent silence. Similarly Franz 
Delitzsch and Hitzig: And quietly they yielded to my counselling. 
Duhm follows Wright who transposes 9M and 1™, changing 
the former to 134: To me they hearkened and were silent, and 
waited for my counsel. Budde considers this change unneces- 
sary and translates 21”, and they listened silently to my counsel. 
WO is undoubtedly here a synonym of 1FM™, and if we point 
WM, from OV, to stay, wait, the passage becomes perfectly 
clear. 

18.—In Ps. 37 7* OY, to wait, is used in the expression to 
wait for JHVH, where we usually find MP employed: mr on 
stay for JHVH and wait for Him.—F¥or Sbinnn of 
RT it seems better to read 5mM, impv. Hif. of Sot. The final 
5 in Sonn may be due to dittography; the mater lectionis 1 is 
a later insertion, and the A may be a corruption of 3; cf. AJSL 
24, 105. It is doubtful whether on, to wait, occurs in Heb. In 
Jer. 3 25 we may read on, from om; and in Job 35 14 Budde 
prefers Smimi or 5mm, but the impy. may also here be better. 
nbn, Mi. 1 12, means she suffered, travailed, labored; cf. AJSL 
27, 29, n. 35 and n. 35.—€ translates OV by PINW; 'A otyy- 
cov; and jovxace. offers subditus esto, following © 
renders 7°; Wyo usa, ask from 
the Lord and pray before Him. The commentaries derive OY 
from O15, to be silent; so Baethgen, Duhm, and others. Duhm 


q 
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correctly observes that the 1 is then superfluous and he cancels 
it. Briggs translates, Be resigned to JHVH, and Wellhausen 
(SBOT), Submit quietly. But parallelism requires OY to be a 
synonym of Sma. Ov in RT can be derived only from an ¥y- 
verb, and an impv. of O1, to stay, wait, would suit the context 
perfectly. 
19.—In Ps. 626 the psalmist again exhorts the faithful to 
put their trust in God and employs BM as in the preceding 
passage. V. 2 should be emended so as to agree word for word 
with v. 6: 
For God alone wait, O my soul, 
for from Him comes my help. 


The Masoretes pointed “O17 with dagesh in the © despite the 
fact that the consonantal text requires an impv. of an Y verb. 
translates it by ‘PINW; S has was, expect; G troraynhr; 
‘A otynoov; J subjecta esto. AV renders correctly wait, as 
does Luther, harret, but contrast v. 2, Meine Seele ist stille zu 
Gott. The commentaries fail to hit the meaning of “O17. Baeth- 
gen, Duhm, Briggs, and others translate it be silent; Wellhausen 
(SBOT), submit silently. 

20.—To wait may mean to tarry, and this seems to be the 
meaning of OY in Ps. 83 2. RT is perhaps influenced by Is. 62 6.7. 
The original text may have been: 

O God, do Thou not tarry, 
be not mute, and be not inactive. 


RT offer ~ ‘OI ON translated by Duhm and others, Let there 
be no rest unto Thee. But the Ancient Versions evidently read 
a verbal form: € pinwn tis cpowbijoera cot; 
Vulgate, quis similis erit tibi; J ne taceas; S$ ys hoy ars. 
G, Vulg., and S seem to have read in their Heb. text: OVDN 
MOT‘, cf. Ps. 897. is best changed to OW, impf. Q. 
of DY. For the dat. ethicus cf. GK, §119,s, and Noldeke, Syr. 
Gr., § 224. 

20.— With the stem DN, to stay, wait, tarry, may be connect- 
ed the noun M17, which appears as the name of several cities. 
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One of these is mentioned by Abulfedi; see Reinaud, Géo- 
graphie d Aboulfeda, II, 1 (Paris, 1848), p. 109, n. 4; ef. p. 130. 
There is a large village Dimah near Damascus according to 
Baedeker, Paliistina und Syrien (1910), p. 315. Because Abul- 
feda speaks of rocky Dimah, J. D. Michaelis believed that it bore 
the name Diimah on account of the rocky and solid foundation 
on which it was built and which ensured its abiding existence. 
Haupt, AJSL 26, 20, n. 13, suggests with greater probability 
that Diimah simply means Stay or Sojourn, and was a name 
given to these places by nomadic tribes. The name of the 
Moabite city JJ3"} may have the same meaning. It appears as 
}iovl in Is. 159 which may be an older form of 73%. fia 
stands for Tio with vocalic dissimilation, cf. Brockelmann, Kurz- 
gef. vergl. Gram. § 56, D, and OLZ 12, 164b. In Is. 21 11 
is a mistake for DYN, cf. SBOT and Kautzsch, 
D. Heil. Schr? 


21.— fF appears also as a synonym of dine’ and is generally 
supposed to mean silence. This name for Hades, however, must 
rather be compared with the expression M3, Koh. 125 
and Lidzbarski, Handbuch der semitischen Epigraphik, I, 235. 
The same expression is found also in Egyptian; cf. AJSL 26, 
20,n. 13, and the statement of Diodorus Siculus, I, 51, concern- 
ing the Egyptians, rods dé trav TeTedevTyKdTwY Tadous aidious 
oikous posayopevouct, ws ev adou TOV aiova. 
Cf. also Book of Jubilees, 361, (ht : HAGA, and Tobit 6 3, 
aignov Torov. MI thus means abiding, sc. abode, and must 
be ‘derived from BY, to stay, continue; cf. Arab. polo, eternal, 


Xas3l0, eternity. In the Talmud 917 means not only the land 
of death, but, construed as a masc. noun, is used to designate 
the angel of death. 

22.—A Polel of OY in the sense of to cause to stay, to check, 
occurs Ps, 131, one of the Songs of Ascent. For a discussion of 
the poem see AJSL 11, 74. 157-162; 2, 105, and JAOS 27, 
117. VY. 2 may be read as follows: 


If I did not check my soul 
as a weaned child upon its mother — 
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derived the verb from #97, to be like, while © t)woa, and J, 
exaltavi, read “NN. S omits the verb entirely. Modern 
commentators translate SWOT by I have quieted, literally, I 
have silenced; so Duhm, Baethgen, Stevens, and others. 

23.— With the stem OY has been connected D937, usually con- 
sidered an adv. like DIQh, cf. GK, § 100, g. But it seems rather 
doubtful whether a word Di existed at all in Heb. It occurs 
in three passages, and in all of them it is very easy by a slight 
change in pointing to explain the form differently. In the diffi- 
cult passage Lam. 3 26 DON of v. 26 and OF of v. 28 should 
be transposed and the former pointed DOM, part. Q. of 35, to 
mutter; see below § 61. In Is. 47 5 DMN should be changed to 
Did, inf. abs. Q. of BN, to mutter or moan; see below § 62. 
Finally, in Hab. 2 19 DM should be pointed ODT, part. Polel 
of OV with omission of the preformative 9; cf. GK, §52,s. The 
expression DDT JAX should then be translated rigid stone. DN 
of RT is usually rendered silently; but it seems that the rigidity 
and inability of the stone to move is emphasized and not so 
much its lack of speech. If we point DOT, the development of 
meaning of OV would be, to stay, remain, be motionless, rigid. 
JAS is fem. and so we should expect MQM, but the masc. part. 
may readily be explained according to GK, § 128, w; cf. also the 
remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT), p. 133, 1. 5. © omits 
DM altogether; € paraphrases, NON XPNW NM, and he is 
still and rigid. S37 is derived by Levy, Chald. Worterb. iib. 
d. Targumim, from “94, a byform of O91, to be silent; but "97 
may just as well be a byform of OY, to stay. S renders DON 
by (Kazu, dumb, deaf, and J offers tacenti. San. 91a DMT JAN3 
must be translated like a rigid stone. 

24.—Ex. 15 16 OY has the same meaning as in the preceding 
passage. For a metrical arrangement of the couplet see Haupt, 
AJSL 20, 149 ff. JAS WOT may be translated they are rigid as 
stone. AV renders they are still as a stone, which fails to ex- 
press whether the Egyptians are meant to be described as silent 
or as motionless. @ also leaves us in doubt with pnw. S 
offers esau, they sink, the same verb employed in v. 5 for 
YT};, translating WOT freely as the context seemed to require. 
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axivyror Ecovra, and fiant immo- 
biles quasi lapides, give the best translations, and are followed 
by Luther: Daf sie erstarren wie die Steine. The interpretation 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa quoted in Field’s Hexapla, I, p. 108, 
n. 29, is concise and to the point: ériméco. — amodOwhijrw- 
cav* Orep éoti, TH Tis duvapews axivyrot dtamewa- 
Twray, TOU déous Modern commentators, so 
Baentsch, Strack, and others, translate 197" by they are dumb, 
though this is apparently not the meaning required by the con- 
text. The writer does not wish to say that the Egyptians were 
dumb, but rather that they stood dumbfounded, petrified by 
fear and astonishment, so that they could not escape the return- 
ing waters which carried with them unavoidable death. The] 
verb may be pointed 397, impf. Nif. of ON, or YT, impf. Q., 
though the former may, perhaps, deserve preference. 

25.—Ov, to be dumbfounded, is found again Lev. 103. Na- 
dab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, had offered strange fire 
before JHVH and in consequence were consumed by Him. 
Moses informs their father of the calamity, and adds a quotation 
in which JHVH is made to say, Among those who are near me 
I will manifest my sanctity, and before all the people will I 
manifest my glory. The Heb. text then continues, J8 OM, 
translated by AV, And Aaron held his peace. € offers pnw, 
S$ tacuit, and ’A, perhaps, G trans-| 
lates OT by catev’x6y, which is explained by a scholium to be 
equivalent to rapeuv6jOn, he was consoled. However, Passow, 
Handwirterb. d. griech. Spr., s. v. states that caravioow is used 
especially of such confusion and terror as deprives one of 
speech and energy. Stephanus, Thesaurus, s. v., says, Isidorus 
autem (Ep. 4, 101), ut idem (sc. Suidas) annotat, carardaye, 
The noun denotes stunning, stupefaction. 
To stupefy may mean to deprive of mobility; cf. mvedua xata- 
vigews (= MM, Is. 29 10), Rom. 11 8, and cateviynoav 
kapdtay, Acts 2 37. Bearing in mind the situation, 
in Lev. 103 may readily have the meaning he was stupefied. 
The Ethiopic Version supports this view with its translation 
02.93.99: he’. Modern commentators adhere to the trans- 
lation and he was silent (so Dillmann-Ryssel, Strack, and 
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others), interpreting this to mean either that Aaron in silence 
acknowledged the justice of JHVH’s judgment, or that he was 
consoled when he heard that his sons were so severely pun- 
ished because they were near to JHVH. These scholars derive 
D3) from 0%, to be silent, but from what has been said above 
it seems preferable to consider it an impf. Nif. of OV, to stay, 
remain, be rigid. 

26.—If RT is correct in Jer. 149 DAT} may be regarded 
as part. Nif. of OF, which might be a byform of OV in the 
sense in which it occurs Ex. 15 16 and Lev. 103. However, we 
should probably read O13 with © aver. 

27.—ON not only means to stay, remain, be motionless, but 
also to stop, cease; so Job 30 27°, TN WU "Ya, my inner 
parts boiled without ceasing. WOT is rendered by © cw7z7i- 
cera; has ada, absque ulla requie. € translates 197 NN 
by SOI WH Pr mn, and not is in them an appearance of 
blood. 107 85) is best taken as a circumstantial clause, without 
ceasing, as Delitzsch, Duhm, Volck and Oettli have done, though 
these commentators derive 197 from D1, to be silent. KA = 
man, cf. Cant. 54. whi means to be greatly moved, excited, 
with the noun LOLj, fervor, enthusiasm, excitement. The mean- 
ing of the first hemistich is, My excitement was high and did 
not cease; cf. Assyr. icgdrix kabitti, my liver cried, i. e., J was 
enraged, HW, 574, Also libbi equg means originally, my heart 


cried; cf. Arab. Ze. Nuggatu, excitement, means originally 


shouting, cf. HW, 446. 

28.—107 NOV occurs again in Ps. 3515. With Haupt the 
second line of this difficult couplet may be read: 

Strangers whom I knew not 
nagged without ceasing. 

Olshausen’s O13) is probably the best emendation for D*}3 
of RT. The omission of ‘\ after 3 may be due to haplography; 
cf. AJSL 26, 10. Ip of RT may be an Aram. form equiva- 
lent to Heb. ISP from p°p, Arab. Uey5 to nag. In the same 


way we find YY" for P31; cf. GB15, 917a and AJSL 28, 243; 
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also Haupt, Assyr. Lautlehre, p. 95, n. 4. The translation 
without ceasing (so Duhm, Baethgen, and others) for 187 N51 is 
undoubtedly correct; but the form should not be derived from 
D1, to be silent, but rather from ON, to stay, stop, cease. For 
17 G has catewynoav, J compuncti, ‘A € 
seems to have read a noun 0%, blood, while S appears to have 
had a text in which the verb was wanting entirely. 

29.—The three passages now following all resemble each 
other, and all exhibit forms of ON, to cease, or of its byform 
mas. The first is Lam. 2 1s where Zion is exhorted not to stop 
weeping, TIYNI DUNK, let thine eye not cease. RT points | 
DIM which might be taken as Nif. of O11, but the pointing OTA, 
impf. Q., is preferable. For OWN € offers PINWN, S fal, G 
cwrjcato, J taceat. All modern commentators derive OT 
from O85, to be silent, taking it in a metaphorical sense; so 
Lohr, Volck and Oettli, Ewald, and others. The translation 
let cease is required by the context as has long been recognized. 

30.—ndt = ON, to cease, occurs in Lam. 3 49*, FI DY 
mMOWrND restlessly flows mine eye. Of the Ancient Versions 
S translates PINWN correctly flo; € has x51, 
and nec tacuit. read first pers. sing., od ovyjoopat. | 
Lohr’s translation without interruption is correct, though with- 
out ceasing would be clearer. 

31.—In the same meaning #97 is found Jer. 1417. Among 
the Ancient Versions cat uy gives the best 
translation for NA. T offers wi, S cohas jlo, 
3 et non taceant. Duhm and Giesebrecht correctly render and 
may not cease. 

32.—F rom O11 in the sense to stay, stop, cease, may be derived 
the noun M4381, occurring Ps. 223°. A metrical arrangement 
of vy. 2 and 3 is found in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT), 
p- 170, n.*. SPOT N51 should be translated there is for me 
no pause. For the form of MNF see above § 16. 

33.—In Ps. 65 2 A9I of RT should be changed to F494, it 
is meet, fem. part. Q. of M07, to be like, on the basis of the 
Versions: © zpére, S$ Juju, and J decet, which are followed 
by Ewald, Cheyne, and others. may then be 
translated a song of praise befits Thee. For the form MMO cf. | 


’ 
( 
1 
( 
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ZDMG 61, 194, n. 2. 7 is used here in the same sense as 
MW in Est. 38. Syr. Lise} means probable, likely, and we, too, 
use likely in the sense of switable, fit. 


34.—The causative of OY means to cause to cease, put an 
end to, destroy, compare and Assyr. qutti and gamaru. All 
the forms in which OM occurs in this meaning might also be 
pointed as forms of B97, which one might be tempted to con- 
sider a byform of BON (cf. Duhm’s emendation cited below, 
§ 59), with partial assimilation of 1 to the following 9. In the 


same way might be explained Arab. 40, to exterminate, for 43 
In a like sense is used o,h0d. From the same root as these 
may be derived .«0, to perish, and 00, to destroy, and ads, 
to tear down, destroy (= Yak). It seems unnecessary, however, 
to assume a Heb. stem O97 — ON, to exterminate. 


35.— Jer. 8 14 exhibits both a causative of OY in the sense 
of to destroy and an impf. Q. of the same verb in the meaning 
to stay, remain. From the context we gather that a hostile in- 
vasion has taken place, and that the country people are no 
longer safe. One of them exhorts his fellowmen to seek refuge 
in the fortified cities. 73 is variously pointed and translated 
by lexicographers and commentators. The Versions give us no 
assistance, S€ have PInw3, and = aryjowuer, J quiete 
simus. aroppipouev of probably reproduces Heb. 
Kénig (Heb. Wb.), and Giesebrecht consider ‘of 
RT an impf. Q. of B97 with 7 cohort. and translate let us be 
destroyed, by metonymy for let us be silent. Siegfried-Stade 
(Heb. Wb.), Duhm, and Graf regard M97} as impf. Nif. of 
ON, the doubling of the 8 having been given up, and translate 
let us be destroyed. Ball, The Prophecies of Jer., p. 182, renders 
be silent (or amazed, stupefied with terror). If we translate 
ma7 and let us be destroyed, it appears that the people are 
troubling themselves unnecessarily by retreating to the forti- 
fied cities. If destruction must needs overtake them, one would 
expect them to meet their fate in silent resignation at their 
houses. However, if we point 71973, let us stay, cohort. impf. Q. 
of DY, this difficulty is removed. 

WNIT has likewise proved a troublesome element. € para- 
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phrases it “MN, while S renders it by 
wha, and 2 by judas. améppiver of © pro- 
bably presupposes 127 in the Heb. text. J has silere fecit. 
Ball would adhere to this translation, rendering 31 by He 
hath silenced us (with speechless terror). Graf, Duhm, and 
Giesebrecht prefer He lets us perish. Cornill emends the text 
and reads 3971 O70, besides restoring 1 for mm on the 
basis of @ évavtiov at’rov. Graetz, Emendationes (1892), 
suggests 1317, He saturated us, for 31. As several MSS 
offer wow (cf. De Rossi, Scholia Crit. in V. T. Libros) the 
change would be slight, but seems unnecessary. It is probably 
best to read 13979. The translation He causes us to perish is 
correct, but the form should not be derived from OD, to be si- 
lent, but rather from ON, to stay, stop, cease. 


36.—Hos. 45 the Piel of 77 — ON seems to have the same 
meaning as the Hif. of DY in the preceding paragraph. For 
s'O7 the Ancient Versions offer a variety of translations: © 
@potwra (NII, to be like), E MAIN, and I disgraced, $ 
Kohao, JF tacere feci. Marti alters the text and reads ON, 
but this is extremely doubtful. A Piel of 75, to stay, cease, 
seems to suit the context far better. ‘JS of RT may easily be 
a corruption of ‘OY. 
37.— Hos. 4 6, reading 
nyin 
My people is destroyed 
through lack of knowledge, 


Haupt considers an explanatory gloss to the preceding verse. 
© derives M33 from to be like. has 
are foolish, $ oa, J conticuit. Nowack correctly renders my 
people perishes. The pointing of RT M73 may be retained as 
perf. Nif. of 797 = ON, to stop, cease, come to an end. 
38.—In a number of passages the Nif. of OY occurs in the 
meaning to be destroyed, -to perish. So in Jer. 49 26” and 
50 30°. For WT € has JMNM, they shall be broken, $ 
olka, € conticescent. These Versions offer the same 
translation in both passages. But @ translates 197" in 49 26 
by in 50 30 by pepijoovra, probably reading in 


i 
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the latter. The commentaries correctly translate 197 by they 
shall be exterminated (Graf), or they shall perish, be destroyed. 
However, the form should not be derived from 05%, to be silent, 


but from OM, to stay, stop, cease, or, if we point OT, from 
mat = Ov. 


39.—In Jer. 51 6 the Jewish community resident at Babylon 
is addressed and requested to flee from this city, MPI Wu KE, 
in her punishment perish ye not. For UX € has ¥9 
poupn be not slain in her sin, followed by S 
'A offers swmrjonte, wy J no- 
lite tacere super iniquitatem eius. Graf translates YN correctly 
by perish, as he does in 49 26; Giesevrecht and others offer 
practically the same. The stem, however, is not D5, to be 
silent, but OM, to cease, to perish, or, if we point TOW, 
nat = On. 

40.—In Ps. 49 13.21 1933 MAID should be trans- 
lated he is like the beasts that perish. All the Ancient Ver- 
sions regarded W973 as Nif. of M95, to be like. © cat wuowwOn 
aitow, € ‘Put, like a beast he may be 
likened to nothing, S ad wwyhlo, J et aequatus est. Baeth- 
gen renders it they must become silent. But ¥973 rather means 
they perish, perf. Nif. of OV, to stay, stop, cease; or perhaps 
also here the traditional pointing may be retained and 49733 may 
be taken as perf. Nif. of 97 — O11. The hemistich means, 
Man ends just as the beasts end, cf. Ecc. 3 19. 


41.—Ps. 31 is a prayer to Java for deliverance from distress. 
The second hemistich of v. 1s (NWS WT OYwW may be trans- 
lated let the wicked be despatched to. Sheol. The Versions 
differ considerably in their translations of v. 18°; € has pnw 
byw pan, «ai ets "AD 
ey Nasad et deducentur in infernum, 
some MSS taceant in inferno. This diversity goes to show how 
unstable tradition was as to the exact meaning of OT. RV 
follows ‘AX, Let them be silent in the grave. Graetz feels that 
the expression Sinw Ww is hard and beyond translation. He 
proposes to emend YT to 11}, a comparatively slight change, 
but nevertheless one that seems unnecessary. Baethgen and 
16 


| 
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Duhm retain the traditional reading and translate let them grow 
silent toward Sheol. Briggs renders (let the wicked) be made 
silent, dumb, going down to Sheol. SBOT more correctly (let 
the wicked) be ruined and go down to Sheol. Already € 
assumed that we are here dealing with a constructio praegnans. 
This is undoubtedly correct. We should, however, point the 
verb “5° instead of YF and derive it from ON, to stay, cease, 
perish, or, perhaps, oT from TI = OV. For the translation 
despatched ef. Ez. 23 47, for which AV 
has and despatch them with their swords. 

42.—In some of the passages discussed it was doubtful 
whether they contained forms of BY or of its byform 7. In 
this paragraph and those immediately following we have clear 
cases of the occurrence of M7 = OFF. So in Hos. 10 7* where 
the first two words should be transposed: nw, 
Samaria—her king will perish. © translates by 
prbe; similarly S, Lye, and J, transire fecit. € alone has 
AN, is disgraced. The translation destroyed is the king of 
Samaria (Marti, Nowack) is correct, but 773 should not be 
derived from MIT = O84, to be silent, but rather from FI = ON, 
to stay, stop, perish. 

43.—In Hos. 10 15 we may read AQT YW, in the storm 
he will end. YWI = “Wdd, cf. Am. 114, with Wellhausen, 
followed by Nowack and Marti, for MW. For 773 M73 of 
RT, © seems to have read forms of AM: areppipncav arep- 
pion; € has was confounded and humbled, 
Lomo gol, was dazed and confounded ; 3 more freely renders 
sicut mane transit, pertransut rex Israel, reading probably 
“nws. Nowack translates M273 will be destroyed, and Marti, 
has disappeared. 

44,— Zeph. 1 describes the punishment Juv inflicts upon 
Judah and Jerusalem. In v. 11 the words 
should be translated with Marti and others for perished are all 
the merchants, as the explanatory gloss suggests. ® translates 
by (OT = to be like). € correctly IAMS, 
was broken, while $ has ciel, were confounded, and J 
conticuit. 


45.— However, in Ez. 32 2 where 973 is usually translated 
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how hast thou perished (so Bertholet, Kraetzschmar) we have 
to deal with a Nif. of AN, to be like, cf. © wuowOns ov, F assi- 
milatus es, S Maso3h}. The beginning of the verse should read 
NHID, like a lion thou didst seem among nations. 
Toy, Ez. (SBOT), p. 91, would read TDD 58 and NOT — 
Syr. but both are unnecessary. For ‘3 M073 cf. Swins, 
Ps. 49 13. 21, and Assyr. emt kima (HW p. 82). The idea of 
v. 1° is, Thou didst endeavour to appear as a lion, but thou 
wast a dragon, i. e. a crocodile. 


46.—In Is. 65 we must read SO) — “MNHO3, J am un- 
clean, for NIT3; cf. ZAT 27, 57. 


47.—Jer. 48 2 the Nif. of BN, to stay, stop, cease, is used of 
the destruction of a city. Nou arrangement of the verse in 
Die meir. Stiicke d. B. Jer., p. 17, is correct if we omit i 
and read for with Emendationes, I, p. 59. 
‘OTN }OT D3 may be translated thou, too, O Dimon, art doomed. 
For © has ravcera, SF FJ conticesces. 
correctly offers PIAA. Orelli ane I Duhm imitate the parono- 
masia in their translations, Auch du Madmen wirst matt ge- 
macht. Similarly Giesebrecht. Graf translates YA by thou 
wilt be silent. The stem, however, is OV, to stay, stop, cease, 
and the Masoretic pointing need not be changed, although we 
might read “QUA from 77 = OF. The dagesh in “OTA may 
be explained according to GK, § 20, i; ef. the Assyr. forms dis- 
cussed by Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr? p. 133. 

48.—The word M37 or mat (Baer and Ginsburg) occurring 

Ez. 27 32 is usually explained to mean one silenced, or destroyed, 
from D197, to be silent; but it probably owes its existence to a 
corruption of the text. Various emendations have been sug- 
gested. The best is Cornill’s M733, adopted by Toy and 
Kraetzschmar. (72> was first miswritten 79D, and then be- 
came MTD. V. 32° should be translated who was glorious as 
Tyre. 

49.—Jer 25 37 DWM MSI WIN means and the peaceful 
meadows are destroyed. W913 is correctly translated by é, 
WS, and S, yolks, they are destroyed. G has ravcera, 
J conticuerunt, Modern commentators follow €S deriving 

16* 
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1073 from O17, to be silent. But it may be preferable to point 
1053, Nif. of OY, to stop, cease, perish, or, perhaps, 1873, from 
= OV. Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 64, compares N83 
with Assyr. cic idammum, the canebrake moans. The Nif. in 
the Heb. is difficult, but may be explained as in the case of 
MIN, GK, § 51, ¢; cf. Syr. waht and Assyr. 
But the Assyr. phrase quoted refers to the sound emitted by 
the canebrake, while F83 WT3 seems to refer to the aspect. 

50.—In the two passages now following 727 has the same 
meaning as OV in the preceding paragraph. The first is Is. 15 1 
where 773 and ANI ANI"NP is to be translated 
Ar-Moab was destroyed and Kir-Moab was destroyed. © 
offers azoXeira (bis) for M93, J conticuit (bis). For the first 
MII C has PINT PIN, and they are sleeping, for the second, 
POA PIN, and they are slumbering; S in the same way 
oo slo—oioho, they are stupefied—they are confounded. Marti 
and Duhm correctly render M1973 they are destroyed. It is not 
necessary to change the Massoretic pointing, although we may 
read 71973, Nif. of DY. VY is fem., but for masc. verb preced- 
ing a fem. subject ef. GK, § 145, c. 

51.—The gloss in Ob. 5 AAYIII TS must be translated how 
hast thow been destroyed. rot av areppidys of © seems to 
indicate that it read a Nif. of MM instead of MAMI. C has 
POT RMT PISS, how didst thow sleep, S NoMa J 
quomodo conticuisses. Nowack’s translation is correct though 
he derives from MYT = to be silent. 

52.—An entirely different stem from ON, fo stay, is the stem 
D5, to mutter, whisper. It occurs far less frequently in the 
QO. T. than O17, and some of the passages in which it is found 
are extremely difficult, not to say desperate. So Ps. 45 which 
has always proved troublesome to commentators. Haupt, AJSL 
26, 22, n. 32, restores the text, rendering 87 by mutter. The 
commentators usually offer be silent. The Versions give us no 
aid whatever to solve the difficulty. @€ very freely paraphrases 
the passage. For © has “A cwmijoate, 
jovxacete, a3, J compungimini. But if is derived from 
DI, to mutter, the passage becomes clear without resorting 
to emendation. 


] 
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53.—In Ps. 30 13 BT has a meaning very similar to that in 
which it occurred in the preceding passage. Here, however, it 
denotes rather to speak in a subdued, hardly audible voice. 
on xh may then be translated and will not mutter subdued. 
For OT € offers G carawye, "A cwr7ijon, wohal, 
3 compungar. Most modern commentators translate the verb 
by be silent, or become silent; Wellhausen and Zenner-Wies- 
mann alone, without ceasing. The latter is possible. OT would 
then have to be pointed as a form of DV, to stay, stop. But 
there seems to be a contrast between WF and £7, and taking 
the former to mean to extol, the meaning suggested above for 
the latter would be very appropriate. 7” idea that the praise 
is to go on forever is expressed in v. 13°. 

54.—From the stem O11, to mutter, whisper, is derived the 
noun M997. GIF translate it by avpa and aura, respectively, 
denoting a gentle breeze. In 1 Kings 19 Juvu reveals Himself 
to Elijah. First there was a storm, an earthquake, and fire, but 
in none of these was JuvH. In v. 12°, then, we are told NN) 
APT ANT Ap WA, and after fire the sound of a soft whisper, 
and in this was JHVH. 

55.—Again, Ps. 107 29, we read moot myo Dp’, He hushes 
the storm to a whisper. 

56.—Finally, Job 4 16: 

pi 3339 AON 
A form was before mine eyes, 
a whispering voice I heard. 


AV translates there was silence and I heard a voice, insert- 
ing there was for which there is no warrant in the Heb. text, 

57.—In the passages now following O91 is used in connection 
with mourning or bewailing some misfortune, either the death 
of some person, a national calamity, or some grievous moral 
evil encroaching upon a nation. So in Am. 513. For OF € 
has PNW, S wokas, GO cwmjoera, J tacebit. The com- 
mentaries translate therefore the prudent is silent at that time ; 
so Nowack, Marti, and others. However, the idea of the pass- 
age is similar rather to that expressed Prov. 292°: 
DY MIN YW, when the wicked rules the people sighs. OT is there- 
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fore better derived from B35, to mutter, sigh. Sobn, prudent = 
pious; see GB", 779 b, s. v. 998; cf. Haupt, Eccl., p. 35, n. 1 
on II. 


58.—Ez, 24 15-27 the prophet is informed of the impending 
death of his wife. Yet at the same time he is commanded not 
to conform to the customary rites of mourning when she is dead. 
At the beginning of v. 17 84 PIN means sigh and moan; ef. 
the second half of the preceding verse. See AJSL 24, 133, n.*. 
The two impvs. may well be retained, but should not be trans- 
lated, sigh in silence. For 07 € has pinw, = ovyav, J ta- 
cens. Both © and S$ pointed the consonants as a noun and read 
Dw blood. 


59.—Is. 23 2° may be translated wail ye inha- 
bitants of the coast. For ¥81 € has MAAS, S avsoka, A 
tacete; G pointed and render- 
ed yeydvacw. Modern commentators translate either 
be dumb (Orelli, Drechsler), or be horror struck (Delitzsch, 
Dillmann, and others). Duhm emends and reads ‘OF, cf. above, 
§ 35. Cheyne (SBOT) proposes 1973 and is followed by Marti. 
The context clearly makes the translation be si/ent impossible. 


27 must be a synonym of on, and a form of D9, to mutter, 
lament, would be just what one might expect. 


60.—The beginning of the triplet Lam. 2 10 reads: 


There sat on the ground mourning 
maid Zion’s elders. 


For px? cf. Haupt, Micah, p. 77 (AJSL 26, 213). € 
renders by PPNW, G S aohac, conti- 
cuerunt. Modern commentators follow the Versions; so Lihr, 
Budde, and others. However, Nowack, Archéiologie, I, 195, 
remarks that Orientals do not know silent grief, but the sen- 
sations of joy as well as those of grief reveal themselves in loud 
utterance. It seems therefore better to translate W37" they moan, 
lament. 


61.—OM of Lam. 3 23 and O17 of 3 26 should be transposed, 
so as to read: 
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It is good to wait and stay 
for Juvu’s help; 

Let him sit alone and moaning 
when it is laid upon him. 


For OM © has S$ wohaso, tacebit. Lohr, 
Budde, Volck and Oettli follow the Versions. But OT is here 
best considered impf. Q. of OY to stay, a synonym of 5m. For 
om of RT Budde reads om, but this is not necessary. For 
the construction of v. 26* cf. GK, § 107, q. The translation 
of AV, It is good that a man should both hope and quietly 
wait for the salvation of the Lord, is correct, especially if we 
omit both and quietly. DMV, v. 28, is rendered by © jovyacer, 
pinwnd, 3 cum silentio; S alone has truly, 
verily. Lohr translates DIN3 by quietly, Budde by silent. But 
_ the consonants may better be pointed as part. Q. of O91, to 
mutter, sigh, which would suit the context perfectly. In vy. 23 
53 may be taken impersonally, the subject implied being Syn, 
cf. Lev. (SBOT), p. 29, 1. 15; Haupt, Micah, p. 25, n. 18. 

62.—DIN, as the Masoretes pointed it, occurs again in Is. 
47 5. Babylon, whom a great calamity had befallen, is addressed 
and exhorted JWMI DWI sit thou moaning in darkness. 
The form D5 being a rather doubtful one, it seems preferable 
to read the inf. abs. Q. of D5, to moan. The change is very 
slight. For this construction (adv. ‘acc.) ef. GK, § 113, h, z 
(end). Marti and others retain D9%, translating it by silent, 
following © NPNW, and J tacens. G has caravewypén, and 
S in confusion. 

63.—D1, byform of O95, to mutter (cf. above M1 = OV) 
occurs but once, Jer. 47 5°: 


Has brought upon Gaza baldness, 
Ashdod wails. 
by with © ezi. @S translate ANA by MIAN and 
LiaLi, respectively, while J has conticuit. © seems to have 
read MMII = Modern commentators follow 
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is destroyed ; so Duhm, Giesebrecht, and others. But A973 is 
used in connection with expressions referring to mourning, cf. 
DMT, Lam. 2 10, above, § 60, and therefore the translation is 
destroyed seems untenable. The Nif. might be retained, but 
the Q. deserves preference. For the reading T1TWN see Kautzsch, 
D. Heil. Schr. d. A. T. 


64.—From the stem NQ7 = O95, to mutter, should be deriv- 
ed the noun “3, whisper, Is. 62 6: 
Ye who are reminders of JHVH 
no whisper for you. 


The reminders of JHVH are angels who remind Him of His 
promises. They are not to whisper, but to cry aloud. In the 
late gloss at the beginning of v. 7 "3 may be used in the sense 
of rest, and should, perhaps, be regarded as a derivative of 
mot = ON, to stay. 

65.—In RT “93 is found again in Ps. 82 2, but the Versions . 
show that a verbal form should be read in place of the noun, 
see above, § 20. 


66.—In Is. 3810 %93 means half, cf. J in dimidio, $ 
Low>2>, and should be derived from 19%, to be like; cf. Assyr. 
mislu, from to be like ; see s. v. and Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Lesest.>, p. 169. 


67.—To summarize briefly, the following seems to be the 
development of meaning of OY and 7%, to stay, and of O97 
and 7, to mutter: 

OW—Qal, (1) to stay, halt, remain, Jos 10 12. 13; 1 Sam. 29, 
149; Jer. 814. 476; Job 31 33.—(2) to remain immoveable, 
be rigid, Hab. 2 19.—(3) to wait, Ps. 37 7. 62 6. 83 2; Job 29 21; 
Lam. 3 28.—(4) to stop, cease, Ps. 35 15; Job 30 27; Lam. 218,— 
(5) to come to an end, to perish, Jer. 25 37; Ps. 31 18, 49 13. 21.— 
Pollel, to cause to stay, to check, Ps, 131 2.—Hifil to cause to 
stay, cease, perish, Jer. 8 14.—Nif‘al, (1) to cause to remain, 
be rigid, be dumbfounded, Ex. 15 16; Lev. 10 3.— (2) to be caused 
to cease, to be ended, destroyed, Jer. 48 2. 49 26. 50 30. 516; 
Hos. 4 6. (29) 
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mt (= BM)—Qal, to stay, stop, cease, Jer. 14 17; Lam. 3 49. 
Piel, to cause to cease, to end, destroy, Hos. 4 5.—Nif‘al, to be 
caused to cease, to be ended or destroyed, Is.151; Hos 107. 15; 
Zeph. 1 11; Ob. 5. (8) 

DNI—Qal, to mutter, Ps. 4 5; to mumble, Ps. 30 13; to 
sigh, Am. 5 13; to moan, Is. 23 2. 475; Ez. 2417; Lam. 210. 
3 28 (8). 
mgt (= D97)—Qal, to mutter, moan, Jer. 47 5. 
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“Higher” Archaeology and the Verdict of Criticism 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


IBLICAL archaeologists are divided into two classes, those 

who are advocates of some special theory, and those who are 
ready to follow the evidence whithersoever it may lead. The 
present paper deals only with the work of the conservative 
members of the first of these classes. 

An American scholar’ in a book recently published has done 
me the honor to invite me in his preface to criticise his work. 
If I take this book of my friend as an example of the inadequacy 
of the methods of this reactionary school of “higher” archaeo- 
logy, it is because the interests of truth demand a discussion 
of the misleading claims of this and similar books. The in- 
vitation is accepted, accordingly, in the spirit in which it was 
given. 

Professor Kyle has made an earnest effort to appreciate the 
fact that different points of view are possible, and to express 
himself with that consideration which becomes a scholar who 
is conscious that he himself sees facts through the medium of 
his own presuppositions. This effort has enabled him to pro- 
duce a work written in excellent spirit, but has not preserved 
him from the pitfalls which inevitably beset his class. Too high 
praise cannot, however, be given him for the elevated spirit of 
his work, a quality too often painfully lacking in books of this 
kind. 

There are certain fallacies of assumption which underly his 
methods, as they do those of many writers of this school. It is 


1M.G. Kyle, The Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical Cri- 
ticism, Oberlin, Ohio, 1912. 
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assumed that if it can be proved that a thing may have hap- 
pened, it is thereby proved that it did happen. Considerable 
space is expended to show that the world of the time of Abraham 
was a civilized world, and that it was easy and natural for 
Abraham and Jacob to go to Egypt, when it was ruled by 
Hyksos kings, who are thought to be Semitic. This is knowl- 
edge which we had before, and which no one has a disposition 
to deny; but if archaeology is to have any deciding voice be- 
tween the theories of critics and those of the traditionalists, 
evidence must be forthcoming concerning this particular Abra- 
ham and this particular Jacob. As yet there is no such evi- 
dence, and such as there is, as will be indicated below, points 
in a different direction. 

Again Professor Kyle is at considerable pains to show that the 
age of Abraham and Moses was a literary period, when such a 
work as the Pentateuch might well have been written, and he 
seems to think that such evidence is of prime importance in decid- 
ing the question. In reality such evidence has nothing to do with 
the question, wnless the internal evidence of the Pentateuch fits 
the age which is so constructed. With this question the book 
nowhere comes into close quarters. There are a few dogmatic 
assertions, but the vital questions are never touched. To prove 
that writing was known in the time of Moses and the Patriarchs 
does not prove that they could write. Probably there were 
never so many schools in Palestine, thanks to missionary effort, 
as there are today, and yet it would be precarious to argue that 
the Bedu chiefs who wander into the country can write. All 
who know the land would hold the presumption to be that they 
cannot. Again, if it were archaeologically proven that Moses 
could write, that would not prove that he wrote the Pentateuch. 
Many of us who can write never produced a Pentateuch and 
never will. The decisive point is: does the Pentateuch we have 
furnish internal marks that it came from the age of Moses? 
External evidence can pronounce no decisive verdict apart from 
internal evidence. 

Tn treating of this matter of writing Professor Kyle falls ae an 
error, which illustrates how insecure many of his ‘archaeological 
conclusions are. At Telloh some clay labels from the time of 
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Naram-Sin, Shargani-sharri, and Bingani-sharri were found. 
Heuzey first published them in the Revwe d Assyriologie, 1897, 
and afterwards in Sarzec’s Découvertes en Chaldée, pp. 280—288. 
Just after their first publication, Sayce in his Archaeology and 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, p. 143, made one of his brilliant, but 
unfounded generalizations. His words are: “There was an ex- 
cellent postal service connecting Canaan with Babylonia, which 
went back to the days of Naram-Sin, and some of the clay 
bullae which served as stamps for the official correspondence 
at that period are now in the Museum of the Louvre.” Professor 
Kyle in his book, p. 84ff., enlarges upon this, saying that the 
sending of a few government dispatches would not necessitate 
a postal system, that it is only some four centuries since the 
demands of the modern world called the Post Office into exist- 
ence, and implying that the people of Babylonia were much 
further advanced than those of Mediaeval Europe in the matter 
of general letter writing. 

In reality this whole conception is a creation of the imag- 
ination. The Babylonians had no general post office, and these 
bullae were not postage stamps. We know that the Babylonians 
did sometimes write letters, but they addressed them on a clay | 
envelope and not on a ball tied to the letter. If the letter was 
that of a private person, it was sent by a private messenger. 
These bullae were labels or baggage tags, which were attached 
to packages of one sort or another. Several of them which were - 
attached to packages of provisions sent by Barnamtarra, the 
wife of Lugalanda as gifts for certain feasts, are now known.? 
Another which was apparently attached to a package of wool 
sent from a royal flock to a king of Ur has recently been pub- 
lished.’ Many such clay labels are now known. They were 
attached to packages of flour,4 to sheep,® cattle, and to all sorts 
of merchandise which might be shipped on the canals of Ba- 
bylonia. 


2 See Allotte de la Fuye, Documents présargoniques, 11—30, 79, 80. 
3 AJSL, XXIX, 137 and plate. 


4 See Barton, age Library Collection of Cuneiform Tablets, I, 
p. 9ff. 


5 See Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, 414—416. 
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In the time of the dynasty of Ur there was a regular system 
of government messengers, who were provisioned by the temples. 
About 170 of the monthly accounts of these supplies are known 
to the writer, of which he has himself edited about seventy. 
These tablets show that messengers, tax collectors, and soldiers 
travelled about in accordance with a regular system. They were 
not always engaged in postal service. One text states of a 
messenger: “for the skin of the wild ox he went,” while it is 
said of another that he went for a certain kind of fish.7 There 
is no evidence that a postal system for private correspondence 
existed in ancient Babylonia any more than in ancient Persia. 
Darius I established a system which is described by Herodotus $ 
and Xenophon,’ and which gave to our New Testament the 
Persian word ayyapetdw, “to compel to go” (Mt. 541), but this 
was a postal system for government use only, and in no sense 
for private correspondence. The ancient world was unacquaint- 
ed with the modern Post Office, and all inferences based on 
the opposite supposition are of no value whatever. The “higher” 
archaeologists of the traditional type, like other writers of the 
traditional school, have a tendency to seize upon side remarks 
of critics, upon which nothing has ever depended, and to think 
the whole critical structure falls if they can disprove such re- 
marks, My archaeological friend makes this error with reference 
to the antiquity of writing. 

Like all similar writers Professor Kyle has much to say of Gen- 
esis 14, He tries to refute the statement of Driver that the dis- 
coveries of Archaeology have never touched the core of Néldeke’s 
criticisms of that chapter. He has to admit that the kind of evid- 
ence which Driver says would be necessary to overthrow Néldeke’s 
view, is not forthcoming, but endeavors (p. 202ff.) to state such 
evidence as we have. He admits that the name of Chedorlaomar 
has not been found, but beyond this misstates most of the 
evidence, calling Amraphel “the great Elamite lawgiver!” Such 
evidence as we have will be treated below, where it will be seen 
to have quite other bearings than those claimed for it. 


6 AJSL, XXIX, p. 127, No. 1, rev. 13. 
7 Cf. Barton, op. cit. III. Pl. 110, No. 233, 12. 
8 Harodotus, VIII, 98. _ 9 Cyropedaea, VIII, 6, 17. 
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Professor Kyle tells us on p.52 that the statement of Gen. 10 8, 
“Cush begat Nimrod,” is confirmed by the fact, recognized by 
all scholars, that there was in Babylonia a non-Semitic people 
which they call Sumerian. A few lines later another reference 
to “Cush” from Gen. 106 is taken to refer to Hamites, and the 
reader is left to infer, what Gen. 10 really assumes, that the two 
Cushes were one and the same and that Assyria was founded 
by Hamites. Kyle, then, claims by implication that the Sumerians 
were Hamites. He says, “archaeclogy confirms the statement, 
that Assyrian civilization, so distinctly Semitic, is said to have 
come out of the non-Semitic civilization of Babylonia.” If the 
Bible is here vindicated, as claimed, the writer must believe 
the Sumerians to be Hamites. With reference to this remarkable 
claim three things should be said: 1. The implication that the 
Sumerians were Hamitic is diametrically opposed by the evidence. 
Professor Kyle, as an Egyptologist, should know that the Hamitic 
languages are a well defined group, consisting of Egyptian and 
Coptic, the languages of the Berbers and of the tribes of Som- 
aliland. Their characteristics are weil defined, and are well 
known. The characteristics of Sumerian are also well known 
and exclude definitely and forever the idea that the Sumerians 
were related to the Hamitic race. 2. The archaeological evidence 
clearly shows that Babylonia was not non-Semitic, but that a 
non-Semitic people settled there after the Semites entered it. 
This view, for which the writer argued in 1901 from the charac- 
ter of the mythology,!® has since been strikingly confirmed by 
Eduard Meyer from the side of the art.11 The gods of the 
beardless Sumerians wore Semitic beards!—a striking evidence 
that the Sumerians had taken over Semitic gods which were 
there before them. It cannot truthfully be said, therefore, that 
the Assyrian civilization came entirely out of a non-Semitic 
civilization. 3. Archaeological evidence supplies the clue to the 
statement of the compiler of Genesis, and shows us where he 
went astray. His “Cush” of verse 6 is the Egyptian Kesh, the 
name of Nubia. His “Cush” of verse 8 is the Babylonian Kash, 


10 Semitic Origins ch. V. 
11 Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien, Berlin 1906. See Ward, Seal 
Cylinders of Western Asia, passim. 
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the name of the Cassites, who conquered Babylon about 1750 
B.c., and founded a dynasty which lasted for 576 years. The 
Biblical compiler, finding these in the J and P documents, 
respectively, had not the historical knowledge, to distinguish 
either these from the older Sumerian civilization, or each from 
the other. The archaeological evidence, so far from confirming 
his statement, reveals the striking limitations of his knowledge. 
We now know his sources, and we know how inadequate was 
his ability to use them, and how erroneous his statement. To 
recognize this frankly is by no means to condemn his work as 
of no religious value. To suppose that inspiration implies in- 
fallible knowledge is a figment of the imagination of theologians, 
the baneful influence of which in modern religion it would be 
hard to overestimate. 

The book under discussion attempts two positive arguments 
for the refutation of critical views, which deserve a moment’s 
attention: its argument from Egyptian words, and its argument 
from the high piace at Gezer. The author cites as evidence 
(p. 164) of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch a number of 
Egyptian words. Several of these words are, however, in- 
appropriate to the argument, for, as he admits, they are used 
in Job, which most scholars now regard as post exilic. A good 
deal is made in the book of the Egyptian name Asenath, which 
occurs from the 18th dynasty on, but my friend has little to 
say of Potiphar and Zaphenathpaneah, which belong to a type 
found mainly in the 22nd dynasty and later. Asenath may of 
course have been used at any time after it was introduced, 
whether in the 9th century or the 13th. The name on which 
most is staked is, however, the name Rameses, applied to a 
part of Egypt in Gen. 47 11 and to a city in Ex. 1237, Nu. 333, 5. 
Kyle claims that the region was not called by this name be- 
fore the time of Moses, and was not so called afterward, so that 
we have here a decisive indication that these passages could 
have been written only in the time of Moses. Professor Kyle 
has in this argument failed to apply a knowledge of the East, 
of which it is difficult to suppose him ignorant. Names once 
employed there are blotted from popular usage with the greatest 
difficulty, and one cannot safely say from the non-mention of a 
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name in literary sources that it has gone out of use. The conser- 
vative peasant may still employ it. Bethshean was called Scytho- 
polis for some centuries, but its old name never died out; it 
still lives in Beisan. The same is true of many another name. 
Moreover one can never predict what name will survive and 
what will not. The St. Giles of the Crusaders still survives in 
the Palestinian place name, Singil. All that this name Rameses 
in the Pentateuch shows is that the documents which contain it 
could not have been written earlier than the time of Rameses IT. 
Tt has no bearing whatever upon a later date. 

In treating of the high place at Gezer, my friend endeavors 
to show (pp. 118 ff. and 259), that there is no ground for the 
claim that the discoveries at Gezer sustain the statement of the 
J document (Josh. 1610, Jud. 129) and prove the unhistorical 
character of the statement of the P document (Josh. 2121), that . 
Joshua gave Gezer to the Kohathites as a Levitical city. To 
establish his contention Professor Kyle quotes Macalister to 
the effect that just at the time when the Hebrew conquest 
occurred a new influx of population came into Gezer, which so 
crowded the city that the area of the high place was encroached 
upon by dwelling houses. Kyle says: “This encroachment upon 
the sacred place, as well as the rapid decline of some of the 
horrible heathen rites of human sacrifice together with the in- 
troduction of milder and more spiritual Jewish ideas, certainly 
does seem to point toward a rather radical change in religious 

That the book [Joshua] as it stands should be 
thus vindicated by archaeological evidence goes far toward 
vindicating the unity and trustworthiness of the book. It would 
seem a most remarkable coincidence, to say the least, if the 
critical analysis of Joshua be correct, that a document so in- 
dependent of the archaeological evidence as the ‘P document’ 
is claimed to be should have been combined with other material 
in such fashion that the book thus formed would be exactly in 
harmony with the archaeological remains to be preserved for 
millenniums and dug up in these latter days!’” With reference 
to this argument (which is the strongest point against criticism 
that Kyle makes in his book) three things should be noted:— 
1. The archaeological evidence is not correctly reported. 2. It 


. 
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is not interpreted in accordance with ancient analogies. 3. Even 
if the facts and interpretation were such as my friend represents 
them, they do not vindicate or harmonize the contradictory 
statements of Josh. 1610 and Josh. 21 21. 

1. The archaeological evidence does not show that there was 
any radical change in religious ideas with the incoming of the 
Hebrews. Human sacrifice continued all through the Hebrew 
period at Gezer, and did not become even sporadic until the 
Hellenistic period.!2_ The introduction of “the beautiful sym- 
bolism of the bowl and lamp deposits” in place of human sacri- 
fices, was due in no degree to the coming of the Hebrews; it 
began in the second Semitic stratum, was common in the third, 
while the Hebrews belong to the fourth.!s It triumphed in the 
end only because all Semitic people were becoming so civilized 
that human sacrifice was revolting to them. To regard the en- 
croachment upon the high place as due in any measure to Jewish 
ideas, is a misinterpretation of the evidence, for it involves the 
notion that the high place lost something of its sacredness in 
the eyes of the people. This was not the case. Macalister 
definitely says: “The sanctuary did not thereby lose its 
holiness,” 14 

2. There are ancient Semitic analogies which explain this 
encroachment upon the high place, and the facts must be inter- 
preted in accordance with them. When an alien or a group of 
aliens came into a new community, it was necessary, if they 
would be at peace with the natives, or have any standing at ail 
in the new community, to put themselves under the protection 
of the deity of the place. Such persons attached themselves to 
the sanctuary, and were known as O° 3. A Phoenician inscrip- 
tion from Kition in Cyprus (CZS, I, 86) shows that such gerim 
received portions from the temple revenues on festal days just 
as the regular attachés of the temple did. This was a custom 
which the Hebrews shared with their Semitic kindred in general.15 
There is, then, one and only one correct interpretation to be 


12 Macalister. The Excavation of Gezer, 1912, If. 431. 
13 Macalister, ibid. 434. 

14 Macalister, zbid. 406. 

15 W.R. Smith, Rel. of Sem., 76ff.; also Ps. 54, 151, 614. 
17 
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placed upon the facts at Gezer. Whether the people who 
crowded into Gezer and encroached upon the high place were 
Hebrews or not, they placed themselves under the protection 
of the deities of the sanctuary, and were permitted to build 
houses on the sacred precincts because they as gerim had be- 
come in a sense sacred to the goddess. It is only thus that such 
encroachment can be reconciled with the undiminished holiness 
of the high place. That the high place lost none of its old time 
sanctity until the days of the Babylonian exile, can never be 
doubted by one who was present, as the writer was, while its 
excavation was going on, and saw the multitude of primitive 
religious symbols employed during all the Semitic periods, not 
excepting the Hebrew. If there were one element needed in 
the excavation of Gezer to show that the monotheistic and moral 
ideas of the P document were not influential at the time of the 
Hebrew conquest, it would be just this encroachment upon the 
high place without diminution of the holiness of the sanctuary 
in popular regard. 

3. Even if Professor Kyle had correctly understood the 
archaeological evidence, his conclusion would not follow. 
Joshua 2121 demands more than a mild and gradual exertion of 
Jewish moralideas. It presupposes the extinction of Canaanitish 
institutions and the planting in their stead of Levitical institu- 
tions. Archaeology offers no evidence that such a change 
occurred at Gezer before the Maccabaean period. The J and 
P parts of the narrative are directly opposed to each other 
here. How the evidence, even as my friend presents it, can 
show that a thing both did and did not occur, the reader finds 
it hard to understand. 

This last point illustrates the fact that all those who seek 
by means of archaeology to overthrow criticism are following 
an ignis fatuus. The most decisive criteria in favor of the 
critical theory are the contradictions in the codes, and the fact 
that the history shows that the codes came into actual effect as 
moulding forces in the life of the people at widely different 
periods in their career. These results archaeology cannot touch 
until it can show how it can possibly be right to build a multi- 
plicity of altars (Ex. 20 24-26), and yet wrong to build more than 
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one (Dt. 12); how it can be right to make a Hebrew a slave 
for six years (Ex. 212-6, Dt. 1512-18), but wrong to make a 
Hebrew a slave at all (Lev. 2539-46); how it is more divine for 
the laws to be revealed to Moses in the tangled and contradict- 
ory form in which they lie in our Pentateuch nearly a millen- 
nium before some of them were effective, than for God to guide 
prophets, priests, and sages, to meet the crises of the life of an 
advancing nation with new and appropriate legislation. Not 
until archaeology can accomplish this impossible task can it 
have any “deciding voice” in Old Testament criticism. 

The book of my friend claims that it is in conservative semi- 
naries only that scholars are found who take into account all 
the facts. Whether that is or is not true, the reader of his 
book and of this article must judge. Kyle also makes much of 
the fact that critics do not often cite archaeological evidence 
in support of their views, claiming that there is no such evidence. 

With reference to this last claim it should be said, that 
archaeological evidence in favor of critical views exists, and, if 
it is not cited, it is because critics have a keener sense of what 
is relevant and decisive than the archaeological advocates of 
tradition have. That such evidence exists, the following five 
instances will prove. They are by no means the only ones that 
could be cited, but are chosen because they lie within easy reach 
of the writer. 

1. The critics claim that there are two accounts of the crea- 
tion in Genesis, one in Gen. 11—2 4a, the other in Gen. 2 4bff. 
The first of these accounts assumes as a primeval chaos a mass 
of waters, tells how these were divided by a firmament, and 
makes the periods of creation seven in number. The second 
assumes the existence of the earth, and goes on to explain the 
creation of man, animals and the beginnings of civilization. 
Among the religious texts of Babylonia two similar accounts of 
the creation have been found; one begins with a primeval chaos 
of water, which is divided by a firmament for the creation of 
heaven and earth, and makes the epochs of creation seven; 16 
the other begins by assuming the earth, and goes on to tell of 


16 Among the many translations, see that of Rogers, Cuneiform Paral- 
lels to the Old Testament, 1912, pp. 3—44. 


17* 
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the creation of living things and of the rise of civilization.17 
These Babylonian and Biblical accounts differ in their religious 
aspects, but the existence of the Babylonian myths, and their 
agreement with the Biblical accounts in the points mentioned, 
is a striking confirmation of the critical view. I am far from 
saying that it is decisive; I am only saying that in so far as it 
goes it is confirmatory. I am sure that if our archaeological 
advocates had a point nearly as strong, they would never be 
weary of ringing the changes upon it. 

2. Another point in which archaeology confirms criticism is the 
instance of the 14th chapter of Genesis. In spite of all that has 
been written to the contrary, the kings who are said to have fought 
with Abraham, have not been brought to light by archaeology 
in a way to confirm that chapter. The facts are as follows: 

Hammurapi, the great Babylonian lawgiver, one of the most 
important of all the Babylonian kings, reigned from 2123 to 
2081 B.C., and claimed sovereignty of MAR-TU, or the West- 
land, probably Syria and Palestine. Many scholars have held 
that Hammurapi was the same as Amraphel of Gen. 141. The 
names would exactly correspond were it not for the / at the 
end of Amraphel. By no known philological equivalence does 
that letter belong there, and if Hammurapi is intended by 
Amraphel, Gen. 14 must have been written so late that the 
name had become corrupted in a way similar to the corruption 
from which good Hebrew names have suffered in the angelic 
lists of the Ethiopic Enoch,'8 

Arioch, king of Elassar (Gen. 141), has been identified with Rim- 
Sin, king of Larsa, a contemporary to Hammurapi in the latter 
part of his reign. But the fact is the name of Rim-Sin could not 
even in Sumerian possibly be read Ari-aku. That of his brother, 
Arad-Sin, might be so read, but there is nothing to lead us to 
suppose that it was, and there is no evidence that either Arad- 
Sin or Rim-Sin were ever in friendly alliance with Hammurapi.19 


17 See Rogers, op. cit., pp. 47—50. 

18 See the writer’s article, “Origin of the names of Angels and De- 
mons in the Extra-Canonical Apocalyptic Literature to 100 aw” in 
this Journat, XXXI, 156ff. 

19 Cf. this Journat, XXVIII, 158ff. 
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Again, much has been made of the fact that Kudur-Mabug, 
the father of Arad-Sin and Rim-Sin, who was the AD-DA or 
ruler of Emutbal, a district of western Elam, calls himself AD- 
DA of MAR-TU,?° which has been supposed to be Palestine. 
MAR-TU, however, simply meant the place of sunset, and 
probably in this inscription refers to the western part of Elam.?1 
There is really nothing whatever to connect Kudur-Mabug with 
Palestine at all. And even if there were, his name is not 
Chedorlaomer, so that again the inscription would be evidence 
of the lack of information on the part of the Biblical writer. 
Much has been made by Professors Sayce 2? and Hommel of 
four documents published by Pinches in the Transactions of 
the Victoria Institute, X XIX, 82ff., which, according to Sayce 
and Pinches, contain the names of Arioch, Chedorlaomer, and 
Tidal, the three kings, who in Gen. 141 are associated with 
Amraphel. The documents are written in Semitic and are from 
the Persian period, not earlier than the fourth century B.c. In 
reality neither the names Chedorlaomer nor Arioch appear in 
the text. The name read Kudurlakhmal is really Ku-ku-ku-mal 
or Ku-dur-ku-mal. The other reading is only obtained by 
giving to the sign KU in its third occurrence a value, lakh, 
altogether unattested by the cuneiform literature. The name 
read Eri-eaku and identified with Arioch is spelled in two 
ways. If read as Sumerian, it might be Eri-eaku. The text in 
which it occurs is, however, Semitic, and it is probable that the 
name is to be read here in Semitic fashion. So read it becomes 
Arad-malkua, or Arad-malaku. Tudkhula, the supposed Tidal, 
is not called in the document a king at all. To identify him 
with “Tidal, king of the nations,” is a purely fanciful procedure. 
It should be noted that in the documents which record these 
names Arad-malaku, the supposed Eri-aku, takes no part in the 
wars described; it is his son, Dursil-ilini (who, by the way, has 
a good Semitic name) who is represented as the contemporary 


20 “Cuneiform Texts,” XXI, 33. 

21 See Price, Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, V, 
167 ff. 

22 Cf. PSBA. XXVIII, 203—218, 241—251; XXIX, 7—17. Cf. also 
King, Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, I, p. 114. 
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of Kukukumal, the supposed Chedorlaomer. It should be 
further noted, that these documents represent a complete con- 
quest of Babylon by Elam—a conquest so complete that: 
“In their faithful counsel unto Kukukumal, king of Elam, 
They [the gods] established the fixed advance, which to them seemed 
good. 
In Babylon, the city of the gods, Marduk set his [Kukukumal’s] 
throne, _ 
All, even the Sodomites of the plundered temples, obeyed him. 
Ravens build their nests; birds dwell [therein]; 
The ravens croak (?), shrieking they hatch their young [in it]. 
To the dog crunching the bone the Lady is favorable. 
The snake hisses, the evil one spits poison.” 


This quotation from the second of the documents published 
by Pinches describes a complete subjugation and desolation of 
Babylon by Kukukumal, king of Elam. This definitely excludes 
the possibility that Kukukumal could have acted in harmony 
with Hammurapi, as Chedorlaomar is said to have done. In- 
deed, it shows that he was not a contemporary of Hammurapi 
at all, for during his powerful reign there was no such conquest 
of Babylon by Elam. There were many conquests of Babylonia 
by the Elamites, and this must refer to some other period. In 
the documents themselves there is evidence that another period 
is intended, for Babylon is called by its Cassite name, Kar- 
duniash, a name that it did not bear until three or four hundred 
years after Hammurapi, 

If the 14th chapter of Genesis was influenced at all by these 
documents, it is only another proof that the critics have been 
right, and that the chapter is not an authority as history. In- 
deed the history as reconstructed from the monuments shows 
Hammurapi in such sincere rivalry with the king of Larsa, that 
a joint invasion of Palestine by them, while not impossible, is 
most improbable. 

3. The excavations at Gezer and at Taanach confirm the 
critical view of the late date of the D and P legislation and 
narratives. The D legislation (Dt. 12) prohibits all altars but 
one, and makes it a religious duty to break down the “pillars” 
of the high places. The P legislation (Lev. 17) takes the ex- 
istence of but one altar for granted, while the P narrative 
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(Josh. 21 21,25) makes Gezer and Taanach Levitical cities. The 
excavations at Gezer show not only that the “pillars” were 
never broken down there, but that the worship at the high 
place was not interrupted between the Hebrew conquest and 
the Babylonian exile. This evidence has been discussed above, 
and definitely excludes such interruption of the worship there 
as would surely have occurred, if the religious ideas embodied 
in either D or P had been introduced there. The evidence at 
Taanach as gathered by Sellin23 is not so complete, but it shows 
the worship of Astarte as present there from the time of the 
Canaanites to the destruction of the northern kingdom. The 
archaeological evidence is so strong that, when the writer was 
on the ground, he was convinced by it alone that the account 
of the Levitical cities in Joshua must be a post-exilic writer’s 
explanation of the fact that there were large families of priests 
connected with these cities, and that they possessed considerable 
estates there.24 So far as the evidence has been recovered, no 
other conclusion seems justified. The archaeological evidence 
shows no trace of the existence of the Deuteronomic and Priestly 
institutions, but on the contrary seems definitely to exclude them. 

4. Another point in which archaeology confirms the critical 
view may be found in the Aramaic papyri discovered at Ele- 
phantine in Egypt. One of these papyri?5 consists of a letter 
written by Hananiah (possibly a brother of Nehemiah) to the 
Jewish community at Elephantine in the year 419 B.c. Although 
the papyrus is but a fragment of the original letter, it is clear 
that its author is explaining to his brethren in detail the Lev- 
itical requirements for the observance of the Passover. He 
states the requirement as given by P in Lev. 23 and Ex. 12, 
that the feast shall be kept from the 14th of Nisan at sunset 
until the 21st of Nisan. The prohibitions against doing any 
work, and against leaven are also set forth. If these requirements 


23 See Sellin, Tel/-Ta‘anek, Vienna, 1904, Ch. XII, XIX, XX. 
24 See the writer’s article “The Levitical Cities of Israel in the Light 
of the Excavation at Gezer,” Biblical World, XXIV, 167—179. 

25 See Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus einer jiidischen 


Militér-Kolonie zu Elephantine, 1911, No. 6; cf. also Arnold, in JBL. 
XXXI, 1ff. 
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of the priestly code had been set forth by Moses and had been 
in force for nearly a thousand years, it is inconceivable that it 
should have been necessary to inform the Jewish community in 
Egypt concerning them in this way. An American today might 
conceivably write to a company of American missionaries in 
China about a sane and safe Fourth of July, but at no time 
since the early days of the republic would it be necessary to 
write to a company of Americans abroad, “the Fourth of July 
is properly observed by setting off fire-crackers from dusk of 
the 3rd onward.” Such detailed information in the letter of 
Hananiah is readily explicable, if the Levitical law had been 
introduced into Jerusalem some 25 years before, and the distant 
community on the Nile had never before had its details. An- 
other of these papyri confirms the critical view of the date of 
Deuteronomy. It is a letter to Bagoses, the Persian governor, 26 
which sets forth that the writers represent a community posses- 
sing a temple of Yahweh at Elephantine, which had existed 
there from the days of the native kings of Egypt, and which 
Cambyses found when he conquered Egypt, but which an offi- 
cial named Waidrang had now destroyed. The letter goes on 
to relate that the temple had been in ruins for three years, that 
formerly they had written to the high priest at Jerusalem to 
intercede in their behalf, but that nothing had come of it. They 
appeal in the letter under discussion to Bagoses directly, saying 
that they were also writing to the two sons of Sanballat, the 
governor of Samaria. A second papyrus27 contains the rescript 
of Bagoses, which granted them permission to rebuild their 
temple. How did these Jews come to live at Elephantine, and 
how are these various facts to be explained? Scholars are pretty 
well agreed that these Jews were a part of a garrison, placed 
at Elephantine by Psammetik of Egypt, to protect his frontier 
against the Nubians. Opinion differs as to whether it was Psam- 
metik I, 663—609 B.c., or Psammetik IT, 593—588 B.c. Even 
if we assume that it was Psammetik II, at that time the struggle 
for the general observance of the Deuteronomic law, which had 
begun in 621, had not yet reached a successful issue. Not all 


26 Sachau, op. cit., No. 1. 
27 Sachau, op. cit., No. 3. 
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Jews believed in Deuteronomy, so these Jews built themselves 
in Egypt a temple to Yahweh. By the year 410, however, when 
Waidrang destroyed the temple at Elephantine, the Levitical 
law had been in force for more than thirty years. Naturally, 
therefore, the high priest at Jerusalem ignored the request of 
his Egyptian brethren. It was not until they appealed to the 
schismatic Samaritans, that they obtained influence enough on 
the part of influential Hebrews, who stood near the governor, 
to secure the granting of their request. If the critical view is 
true, the facts are explicable, otherwise they are not. 

5. Another point in which the discoveries of archaeology strik- 
ingly confirm the results of criticism has to do with the book 
of Daniel. Critics with great unanimity date Daniel 168—165 
B.C., and regard it, not as history, but as an apocalypse, some 
of the historical statements of which are not in accordance with 
facts. We now have business documents from the whole period 
from which the book of Daniel is supposed by tradition to 
come,?S and we have some historical inscriptions also.29 ‘The 
business documents are dated in practically every year of every 
king of the period. We know from this evidence, not only that 
Belshazzar was never king, as he is said to have been in Daniel 5, 
but that he was not a son of Nebuchadnezzar. We also know 
that there was no such king as Darius the Mede, who is said 
to have come in between Belshazzar and Cyrus. Every year is 
full, and there is no room for him. Archaeology here unequi- 
vocally casts its influence on the side of criticism. 

These instances are cited, not because the critical views need 
the support of such arguments, but simply in the interest of 
truth. Those who assert that the evidence of archaeology is 
always on the side of traditional views clearly do not have 
adequate knowledge of the subject of which they presume to be 
authoritative exponents. 

In conclusion the fact should be noted that it is not the 
function of archaeology to deal with criticism at all, and it is 
but rarely that an archaeological fact has any vital bearing 
upon a critical theory. Any attempt to reconstruct ancient 


28 See the various Hefte of Strassmaier’s Babylonische Texte. 
29 See Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, I11?, 120—137. 
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history must take into account both the facts of archaeology 
and of criticism, if the reconstruction is to have any hope of 
accurately representing the facts of ancient life. Both external 
and internal evidence must be taken into account. Archaeo- 
logical objects and ancient documents must both be put upon 
the witness stand. One must crossquestion them both, and not 
blindly accept the first impressions given by either one. It is 
as necessary to criticise the archaeological data, i. e., to seek to 
understand them from every point of view, as it is to criticise 
documents, i. e. really to understand them. 

In this work, it is well that we have an army of eager minds, 
each anxious to discover the mistakes of all the others, for only 
so can we hope to reach secure results. The ablest scholar 
may unaccountably trip at any moment. Wellhausen affords an 
example of this. No investigator is more able; three different 
fields of inquiry, Arabian history, the Old Testament, and the 
New Testament, have been enriched by him. Nevertheless, 
when in his Finleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien, p. 56 (ed. 1), 
he says of Mk. 11 23, that the saying about removing this moun- 
tain and casting it into the sea cannot have been spoken on 
Olivet near Jerusalem, because no sea is visible there, but must 
have been uttered near the Sea of Galilee, he reveals the fact 
that he has never been in Jerusalem. Had he ever stood upon 
the Mount of Olives, or upon any high building in Jerusalem 
itself, and looked at the Dead Sea, which one, as he looks, 
naturally thinks he can reach by a short walk, the remark never 
would have been made. 

So far from discrediting Wellhausen’s work, this instance 
only shows in the case of a most illustrious scholar, how difficult 
it is to take everything into account. 

No critic can be fully equipped who does not know the ex- 
ternal facts which are relevant. No Biblical archaeologist is 
fully equipped who has not first-hand knowledge of the critical 
facts. When the critic takes into account all the facts of ex- 
ternal evidence, and the archaeologist takes into account all 
the facts of internal evidence, it will not make much difference 
whether a man calls himself a critic or an archaeologist, pro- 
vided he has adequate learning and a trained judgment. 
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The Apocalypse of Ezra 


PHILLIPS BARRY 
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MONG the numerous examples of Apocalyptic,! that have 
come down to us, the Fourth Book of Ezra is one of the 
most interesting documents of its kind. In its present form, it 
consists of a nucleus of Jewish origin, (chapters iii-xiv) with 
Christian additions (chapters i-ii, and xv-xvi). The Jewish por- 
tion, or “Apocalypse of Ezra,” as it may be called, is notable 
for the fact that its teaching is much more nearly akin to 
Christian than to Jewish thought,— especially in its view of man, 
his state of sin, and need of redemption.2 As such, it must 
have come from the pen of a liberal Hebrew, who lived at a 
time of great distress, and who found himself passing through 
the experiences which, in the case of Paul, led to the latter’s 
conversion to Christianity. As devoted as any of his race had 
ever been to the traditional ideal of the pre-eminence of Israel, 
and unable to reconcile this ideal with the new and growing 
ideal of the pre-eminence of the moral man, he had been led, 

1 Apocalyptic was in its aim and purpose, homiletic and practical, 
rather than scientific,—to find evidence, in the logic of events, of a world, 
created but to reveal God’s moral government, with Israel the human 
partner of the Divine. In its incidence, it was synchronous with the 
apocalyptic moments of Hebrew history, — occasions when the Hebrew 
racial temperament was in strong reaction against depressing exterior 
influences,—in particular, acts of profanation of the Temple by Gentiles. 
Its view of history was distorted,—serious, not always unintentional fal- 
sifications of facts frequently occur. 

2 3 21-9, 95-6, 4 30, 7 116-26, 139, 8 3, 96,—in particular 7 113,—“O thou 
Adam, what hast thou done? For though it was thou that sinned the 
evil is fallen not on thee alone, but upon all of us that come of thee!” 
Cf. Rom. 5 12. 

3 507: “Among all the multitudes of peoples, thou hast gotten thee 
one people.” 
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in spite of himself, to seek relief for his perplexity in certain | 
aspects of the new faith.4 On the basis of its teaching, a late | 
date should be assigned for the composition of the apocalypse, } 
a conclusion which is warranted by additional internal evidence, 
consisting of allusions to events in Roman history, contained. J 
in the account of the famous Eagle-Vision. 

According to this Vision, which takes up chapters 10 58 to J 
12 39, an Eagle, having twelve wings, eight winglets and three 
heads, is made ‘o symbolise ® the last of the four Gentile empires 
which are to hold Israel in captivity.6 The apocalyptic moment 
is at some point in the period of domination of the empire by 
the powerful dynasty figured in the description of the three 
heads.7 Scholars are agreed that under the similitude of the 
Eagle, covert allusion is made to Rome.’ Hitherto, only Gut- 
schmid,? and Le Hir,!® both of whom place its composition in 


4913: “Inquire how the rightecus shall be saved, they whose the 
world is, and for whom the world was created.” 

5 111: “There came up from the sea an eagle, which had twelve 
feathered wings and three heads... 3,—out of her wings there grew 
other wings over against them... 11,—and I numbered her little wings, 
...and behold, there were eight of them. 

6 1139: “Art not thou it that remainest of the four beasts whom I 
made to reign in my world that the end of my times might come through | 
them?” (Cf. Dan. 2, 7-12.) 

7 1293-5. “In the last days thereof, shall the Most High raise up 
three kings, and renew many things therein, and they shall bear rule 
over the earth, and over those that dwell therein with much oppression, 
above all those that were before them,—therefore are they called the 
heads of the eagle.” 

8 The Apocalypse of Ezra declares openly in favor of the “futurist” 
interpretation of the visions of Daniel. “The eagle, (i. e., Rome,—cf. 
12 14-15,) “whom thou sawest come up from the sea is the fourth king- 
dom which appeared in vision to thy brother Daniel’ (12 11-12). This 
interpretation is found in the Apocalypse of Baruch, cc. 36. 37, and in 
the so-called Synoptic Apocalypse (Mark, 13 14-27), both of which reflect 
Jewish thought during the years following the fall of Jerusalem, A. D. 70, 
Josephus knew both the preterist and the futurist interpretations of the 
book of Daniel (to use modern terminology). See his Ant. x, 117. 

9 A. von Gutschmid, “Die Apokalypse des Esra und ihre spiateren Be- 
arbeitungen,” ZWT, 1860, pp. 1-80. 

10 A. M. Le Hir, “Du IV® Livre d'Esdras,” Etudes bibliques, i, 
pp. 184-92. 
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the year 218 A. D., have seen in the historical allusions made 
in the course of the Eagle vision evidence of a late date for 
the book. The common and accepted view, however, is in favor 
of an early date, and finds in the symbolism of the three heads 
of the eagle, witness to the fortunes of the house of Vespasian.1! 
Thus Charles declares “the work was written toward the close 
of the first century.” 12 Box, the latest authority on the sub- 
ject, 13 following Kabisch,!4 assigns it to the year 120. Sanday, 
in his able review of Box’s edition, takes exception to this 
date on the ground that “the Eagle-vision points to the 
reign of Domitian.” 15 When we turn back to the sweeping 
statement of Schiirer to the effect that “there can be no mis- 
taking the fact that all that is said with regard to the three 
heads will apply admirably to the three Flavian emperors, 
Vespasian, Titus and Domitian,”1° we must admit that it is 
time to call for the testimony of the Roman historians. 17 

Now, according to the Apocalypse, it is stated concerning 
the great rulers symbolised by the heads, that the first to reign 
shall be a mighty conqueror, who shall put to death two rival 
aspirants for the throne, and after a reign of great severity, die 


on his bed in agony, to be succeeded by two lesser rulers, as 
joint heirs to the empire, one of whom shail slay the other with 
the sword, and reign alone, until his own death by violence.8 


11 The fact that Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii, 16) cites a text 
of an Ezra-apocryph, ("Eodpas 6 xpopjrns which corresponds to Apoc. 
Ezra, 535, already predetermines the choice of most scholars in favor of 
an early date. 

12 R. H. Charles, Encyclopaedia Britannica, xi ed., p. 108, s. v. “Ezra, 
Fourth Book of.” 

13 G. H. Box, The Ezra Apocalypse, p. XX XIII. 

14 R. Kabisch, Das Vierte Buch Esra, p. 175. 

15 International Journal of the Apocrypha, xxx, 44. 

16 E. Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. ii, 
vol. iii, p. 106. 

17 Their several statements are to be given precedence in the order 
of the credibility of the several authors as witnesses. 

18 11 31-2: “The head... did eat up the two under wings that thought 
to have reigned. But this head held the whole earth in possession.” 
12 96-8: “And whereas thou sawest that the great head appeared no more, | 
it signifieth that one of them shall die upon his bed, and yet with pain 
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This is no true picture of the Flavian times. Vespasian came 
to the throne on the murder of Vitellius, whom mob-violence 
subjected to cruel indignities.19 He was a wise and able ruler, 
—even a hostile Semitic imagination could not make him a ] 
prototype of the great tyrant of the Apocalypse. He did not | 
put to death two rivals,—his death was not lingering and pain- 
ful, but sudden, due to excessive drinking of ice-water.2° Titus 
and Domitian never shared the throne. Probably no one in 
Rome except Domitian himself ever thought that Vespasian 
would leave his two sons joint heirs to the empire.?! As for 
Titus, he died not by the sword, nor indeed, except in town 
gossip, absurdly reflecting the unpopularity of Domitian, by any 
cause for which his brother was responsible. A malignant fever, 
with severe delirium at its inception, terminating in collapse, 
perhaps due to intestinal perforation, ended his life.2? 


... the sword of the one shall devour him that was with him, but he 
also shall fall by the sword in the last days.” 

19 Suet., Vitell., 17. 

‘20 Suet., Vesp. 24: Hic cum super urgentem valetudinem creberrimo 
frigidae aquae usu etiam intestina vitiasset, nec eo minus muneribus 
imperatoriis ex consuetudine fungeretur, ut etiam legationes audiret 
cubans, alvyo repente usque ad defectionem soluta, “imperatorem”, ait, 
. “stantem mori oportere”, dumque consurgit ac nititur, inter manus sub- 
levantium extinctus est. 

21 Domitian pretended that his father left him joint heir with Titus, 
but that Vespasian’s will had been altered to defraud him of his inherit- 
ance,—“fraudem testamento adhibitam” (Suet., Dom. 2). 

22 Suet., Titus, 10: Sabinos petit aliquanto tristior ... Deinde ad pri- 
mam statim mansionem, febrim nanctus, cum inde lectica transferretur, 
suspexisse dicitur dimotis pallulis caelum, multumque conquestus, “eripi | 
sibi vitam immerenti.” This is a clear statement to the effect that the 
early stages of Titus’ illness exhibited severe delirium. Elsewhere, 
Suetonius records a bit of town gossip to the effect that Domitian in- | 
duced the nurses to desert Titus at the crisis of his illness: “correptum 
gravi valetudine, prius quam plane efflaret animam, pro mortuo deseri 
iussit” (Dom. 2). 

Further romancing about Domitian was possible. Thus Dio Cassius 
brings against Domitian the charge that he plunged the moribund Titus 
into a coffin filled with snow,—éumvevy ydp ro adrdy Kal 
duvduevor, és Ndpvaxa xibvos yéuovcay 6 Aouiriavds évéfarev, diro- 
_Gdvy (Dio Cass., Ixvi, 26). Aurelius Victor decides in favor of poison 
as the means by which Domitian became his brother’s murderer (De 
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The main objection to the Flavian theory is in the fact that 
it does not agree with history. Neither does it fit the statement 
of the Apocalypse. It is clear that, by the twelve wings of the 
Eagle are symbolised twelve emperors of Rome,—the first two 
being respectively Julius Caesar and Augustus.23 Ten wings 
and eight winglets remain to be accounted for. If seven of the 
wings bring us down to the accession of Vespasian,?4 three wings 
and eight winglets remain unidentified.25 

If a theory is to be worth anything at all, it must be one 
that follows the facts, instead of preceding them. The Flavian 
theory breaks down because it is made to precede the facts. 

So far is the testimony of the historical allusions in the 
Eagle-vision from being in favor of an early date, so clear are 
the references in the symbolism of the three heads to the for- 
tunes of the house of Septimius Severus, that, notwithstanding 
the stumbling-block of the famous Clementine citation,?¢ it must 
be admitted that the Apocalypse of Ezra could not have reached 
its present form prior to the reign of Caracalla. Septimius 
Severus, symbolised as the great head of the Eagle,27 was a 
man of blood and steel, a military despot who never lost a 
battle, and governed Rome with the iron hand of a Genghis 


Caes., x: veneno interiit). The substratum of truth beneath these stories 
is that Titus’s illness took an unfavorable turn at the crisis,—instead of 
recovery, sudden collapse, accompanied by a violent chill and speedy 
death, supervened. 

23 1214: “In the same shall twelve kings reign, one after another, 
whereof the second shall begin to reign, and shall have a longer time 
than any of the twelve.” Augustus did “begin to reign,” and was 
emperor for 41 years. 

24 Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius. As a 
matter of fact, however, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius are not reckoned as 
emperors in the Johannine Apocalypse, nor are they by Clement, Eusebius, 
or Ptolemy. 

25 Schiirer /. ¢., p. 107, fills up the list by adding the names of Vindex, 
Nymphidius and Piso! A writer who knew enough to include Galba, Otho 
and Vitellius, would have known better than to include these pretenders,— 
even were he the most mendacious of apocalyptists in falsifying history, 
for the sake of his art. One would as soon think of reckoning Perkin 
Warbeck or Lambert Simnel among the kings of England. 

26 See note 11. 

27114: “The head in the midst was greater than the other heads.” 
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Khan.?8 He literally waded in blood to the throne,—as the 
great head “did eat up the two under wings that thought to 
have reigned,” 29 he put to death, with barbarous indignities, his 
two rivals, Pescennius Niger, and Clodius Albinus.3® With a 
despot’s conceit, he boasted openly of his exploits, —not without 
reason, perhaps seeing in himself the savior of the empire.! 
History records a sad end to his life. Long a sufferer from gout 
and neuritis, and perhaps conscious that an undutiful son wished 
for his death, Severus became despondent, and meditated 
suicide. Unable to obtain poison, he gorged himself with a 
hearty meal of heavy, rich food,—dying speedily, “upon his bed, 
and yet with pain,” a victim of acute indigestion.?? To his sons, 


28 Herein historian and apocalyptist agree: Ps.-Aur., Epit., xx, Septimius 
Severus: Fuit bellicosissimus omnium qui ante eum fuerunt; Aur. Vict., 
De Caes. xx, 14: Felix ac prudens armis praecipue, adeo ut nullo con- 
gressu nisi victor discesserit, auxeritque imperium, subacto Persarum 
rege nomine Abgaro; and Apoc. Ez., 11 32: “But this head held the whole 
earth in possession, and bare rule over those that dwell therein with 
much oppression, and it had the governance of the world more than all 
the wings that had been.” 

29 11 98-31. 

30 History and Apocalypse herein agree: Aur. Vict., xx, 9: Pescennium 
Nigrum apud Cyzicenos, Clodium Albinum Lugduni victos coegit mori; 
Spartianus, Niger, v, 8: Victus est, atque apud Cyzicum circa paludem fu- 
giens sauciatus, et sic ad Severum adductus, atque statim mortuus; Julius 
Capitolinus, Albinus, ix, 3: Albinus fugit, et, ut multi dicunt, se ipse per- 
cussit, ut alii, servo suo percussus, semivivus ad Severum deductus est; 
and Apoc. Ez., 11 28-31: “And I beheld, and lo, the two that remained, 
thought also in themselves to reign, and while they so thought, behold 
there awaked one of the heads that were at rest, namely, it that was in 
the midst ... And... the head... did eat up the two under wings.” 
The cruelty of Severus is attested by his mutilation of the corpses of 
his vanquished rivals,—Spart., Severus, ix,1: conflixit cum Nigro, eumque 
apud Cyzicum interemit, caputque eius pilo circumtulit; xi, 6,—deinde 
Albini corpore adlato, paene seminecis caput abscidi iussit, Romamque 
deferri .. . reliquum autem cadaver eius ante domum propriam exponi 
ac diu videri iussit. Equum praeterea ipse residens supra cadaver Albini 
egit, expavescentemque admonuit et effrenatum, ut audacter protereret. 

41 Spart., Severus, xxiii, 3: Turbatam rem publicam ubique accepi, pa- 
catam etiam Brittannis relinquo, senex ac pedibus aeger firmum imperium 
Antoninis meis relinquens, ac boni erunt, imbecillum, si mali (his last words). 

32 History and Apocalypse herein agree: Spart., Severus, xix: Perit 
Eboraci in Brittania, ...morbo gravissimo,... iam senex; Ps.-Aur. 
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the Antonines, as he called them, Geta and Bassianus, nick- 
named Caracalla, he left the empire, intending they should rule 
as co-regents. Thus he made the mistake Vespasian knew better 
than to make and disaster followed. Anyone who knew Cara- 
calla could have foretold his act,—he slew his brother with the 
sword, and handed his own name down to history, as that of the 
most contemptible scoundrel that ever disgraced a throne, loath- 
ed in his day by the world that had respected, however much it 
had feared, his father.33 

It appears, on comparison of the statements of the Apocalypse 
with the testimony of the Roman historians, that everything 
which is said with regard to the rulers symbolised by the three 
heads, will apply with the minutest accuracy to known events 
in the fortunes of the house of Severus. Furthermore, it is 
stated that two winglets shall precede the great head,—these 
are symbolic of the emperors, Pertinax and Didius Julianus,— 
of whom the former reigned eighty-six days, and the latter, 
“sooner away than the first,” was murdered after sixty-six days 
of imperial power.?4 Thus we are able to identify completely 


Epit., xx: Is dum membrorum omnium, maxime pedum, dolorem pati ne- 
quiret, veneni vice, quod ei negabatur, cibum gravis ac plurimae carnis 
avidius invasit, quem cum conficere non posset, cruditate pressus, ex- 
piravit; and Apoc. Ez., 1226: “And whereas thou sawest that the great 
head appeared no more, it signifieth that one of them shall die upon his 
bed and yet with pain.” : 

33 Historian and Apocalyptist agree,—Spart., Caracalla, ii, 4: Conquestus 
est circumveniri se fratris insidiis, atque ita fratrem in Palatio fecit 
occidi; and id., Geta, ii, 8: Bassianus, cum eum occidisset, ac vereretur 
tyrannicam ex parricidio notam, audiretque posse mitigari facinus, si di- 
vum fratrem appellaret, dixisse fertur,—sit divus, dum non sit vivus. 
Apoc. Ez. 1135: “And I beheld, and lo, the head upon the right side 
devoured it that was upon the left side;” 1228: “For the sword of the 
one shall devour him that was with him.” Caracalla was half-brother 
to Geta, whom he murdered, and whose mother he forced to marry him. 
The brutally cynical terms in which he proclaimed the deification of 
Geta were quite in keeping with his despicable character. “Hic tamen 
omnium durissimus et, ut uno complectamur verbo,—parricida et incestus, 
patris, matris, fratris inimicus” (Spart., Caracalla, xi, 5). 

34 Historian and Apocalyptist agree: Julius Capit., Pertinax, xv, 6: 
Imperavit mensibus ii, diebus xxv. Spart., Didius, ix, 3: Imperavit men- 
sibus duobus, diebus quinque (cf. also Ps.-Aur., Epit. xviii: Dio Cass., 
18 
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six wings, four winglets, and three heads.35 The identity of the 
remaining figures will depend on what disposition it is possible 
to make of the problem relating to the literary structure of the 
Apocalypse. 

That the work is composite is generally agreed,—the final 
redaction, according to the usual view, being set in the period 
96—120 A. D. Gutschmid and Le Hir, who draw their con- 
clusions from the Eagle vision, dissent in favor of the year 218. 
The former, in the opinion of critics, absurdly, proclaims that 
the vision is an interpolation; %® the latter ascribes the work to 
a Christian, who drew in part from older sources.37_ From both 
these views, the writer of the present essay, who deals only 
with facts, and has no theories, ventures to dissent. Mere inter- 
polation is out of the question. Nor is the Apocalypse of Ezra 
the work of a Christian, — the writer is a Jew, solicitous for 
the fate of Israel, but forced to find place in his thought, quite 
against his own will, for the rising doctrine of election on a 
purely ethical basis. 

A clew to the literary structure and date is obtainable, 
however, from the fact of the apparent absence of an apocalyptic 
moment in the apocalypse as we have it.38 In fact, the last 


lxxiii, 10,17); and Apoe. Ez. 11 25-7: “These under wings thought to set up 
themselves, and to have the rule. And I beheld, and lo, there was one 
set up, but within a while it appeared no more. A second also, and it 
was sooner away than the first.” 

35 Six wings = six emperors of the Julian line. 

Four winglets = Pertinax, Didius, Pescennius, Albinus. 
Three heads = Septimius Severus, Geta, Caracalla. 

36 Gutschmid, op. cit., p. 52: “Hiermit ist mathematisch bewiesen, ... 
dah das Adlergesicht eine spitere Interpolation ist.” 

31 Le Hir, op. cit., p. 207: “Pour me resumer, le iv® livre d’Esdras 
tel que nous l’avons, est de l’an 218. I] a été composé par un chrétien, 
4 Vaide d’un document plus ancien, d’origine juive, et qui remontait eu 
dernier quart du premier siécle.” 

38 The feature of apocalyptic is its immediacy,—Daniel, Apoc. Baruch, 
the book of Revelation,—not to speak of the apocalyptic portions of Enoch, 
and the Solomonic Psalter, were tracts for the times, written in historical 
crises. The age of Severus was marked by no Gentile persecution of 
Jews,—though the emperor did enjoin them from making proselytes, and 
put down an uprising in Syria,—for which Bassianus, as crown prince, 
was awarded a triumph. “Filio sane concessit, ut triumpharet, cui sena- 
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apocalyptic moment in Hebrew history, having racial significance, 
was on the occasion of the ethnicising of Jerusalem by Hadrian, 
following the suppression of the Bar-Cochba rebellion. The 
emperor razed city and temple, sparing no pains to render in- 
sult as well as injury to the subject race.39 The land was held 
for virgin soil,4° a new temple built and dedicated to Jupiter. 
The pious sentiments of Israel were outraged by the sight of a 
statue of the emperor in the holy place,4* and the sculptured 
image of a pig, surmounting the Bethlehem gate.42 Though the 
period must have been one of activity in apocalyptic writing, 
no document relating to the Hadrianic persecution is known to 
have come down to us. This fact is passing strange,—that the 
Jews had not forgotten how to hate is shown by the evidence 
of a curse, “crush his bones,” which in the Talmud and the 
Midrash follows the name of Hadrian.‘ 


tus Iudaicum triumphum decreverat, idcirco quod et in Syria res bene 
gestae fuerant a Severo” (Spart. Severus, xvi). 

39 Schiirer, Div. i, vol. 2, p. 293: “So long as Jerusalem lay in ruins, 
the Jews could cherish the hope of its restoration. The founding of a 
heathen city, the erection of a heathen temple on the holy place, put an 
end to these hopes in terrible manner.” Compare also the testimony 


of the ancient historians: Appian, Syriaca, 50: peyiorny 
kal Gywrdrqv abrois éoxaver, 6 xpiros Alyirrov 
xabypixe, xal Oveoraccavds xarécKaye, Kal ‘Adpuavos aifts 
ér’ éuob. Jerome, ad Ioel. 14: Aelii quoque Hadriani contra Iudeaos 
expeditionem legimus, qui ita Ierusalem murosque subvertit ut de urbis 
reliquiis ac favillis sui nominis Aeliam conderet civitatem. Id. ad Isa. 15: 
Post Titum et Vespasianum et ultimam eversionem Jerusalem, sub Aelio 
Hadriano usque ad praesens tempus, nullum remedium est. Hadrian, in 
fact, pursued his policy of extermination in methodical and cold-blooded 
fashion,—successful where Antiochus Epiphanes had failed. 

40 Jerome, ad Zech. 819: Aratum templum in ignominiam gentis 
oppressae. Plowing up the ruins of a city symbolised the seizure of the 
site as virgin soil. “Ad ... diruendas civitates, aratrum adhibitum, ut 
eodem ritu quo condita, subvertantur” (Servius, ad Aen., iv, 212). 

41 Jerome, ad Isa. 29: Ubi quondam erat templum et religic Dei, 
ibi Hadriani statua et Iovis idolum collocatum est. 

42 Eusebius, Chron. (Migne, Pat. Lat., viii, col. 469): Aelia ab Aelio 
Hadriano condita, et in fronte eius portae, qua Bethleem egredimur, sus 
scalptus in marmore prominens, significans Romanis subiacere [udaeos. 
Hadrian thus came to rival Antiochus as an object of execration. 

43 Jewish Encyclopaedia, art. “Hadrian,” ad fin. 

18* 
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Imbedded in the text of the Apocalypse of Ezra, however, 
are yet to be found traces of a lost Hadrianic apocalypse, com- 
posed after the suppression of the Bar-Cochba rebellion. 

Of these passages, the first is as follows: 10 21f: “For thou 
seest that our sanctuary is laid waste, our altar broken down, 
our temple destroyed, our psaltery is brought low, our song is 
put to silence, our rejoicing is at an end, the light of our candle- 
stick is put out, the ark of our covenant is spoiled, our holy 
things are defiled, and the name that is called upon us is pro- 
faned, our freemen are despitefully treated, our priests are 
burnt, our Levites are gone into captivity, our virgins are de- 
filed and our wives ravished, our righteous men carried away, 
our little ones betrayed, our young men are brought into bond- 
age, and our strong men are become weak, and what is more 
than all, the seal of Sion, for she had now lost the seal of her 
honor, and is delivered into the hands of them that hate us.” 

At first sight, this description might seem to apply equally 
well to the times of Vespasian and Hadrian. There is, however, a 
suggestion that the persecution has been unprecedentedly violent, 
practically a war of extermination, a policy for which Hadrian 
is known to have been responsible. 44 

In the second passage it is written: 12 14: “In the same shall 
twelve kings reign, one after another, wheweof the second shall 
begin to reign, and shall have a longer time than any of the 
twelve.” Compare also 11 17,—“There shall none after thee, 
(i. e., the second king) attain unto thy time, neither unto the 
half thereof.” 

The fact that the writer takes pains to distinguish the reign 
of Augustus in this manner, is due not to any desire to impress 
on his readers a fact of history,45 but rathexy because the fact 
itself has some apocalyptic significance. Historically, in the 
period covered by the Eagle-vision, two emperors, Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius, did indeed reign for a longer time than half the 


44 The founding of a heathen city on the site of Jerusalem may be 
implied in the reference to the “loss of the seal of Sion.” 

45 A scientific historian deals with facts and writes history; the apo- 
calyptist sees in history only a record, optionally falsifiable, with which 
to prove his theories. 
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years of Augustus. The writer must have known this, and, if 
he had been author. instead of editor, he would have had no 
motive to ignore it. If, however, the passage comes from a 
lost apocalypse inspired by the sad issue of the Bar-Cochba 
insurrection, and composed shortly before the death of Hadrian, 
ere the latter had been emperor half as many years as Augustus, 
it would have been much to the point for the author of the 
earlier document thus to predict the speedy end of the hated 
ruler, and the coming of the Messianic deliverance of Israel, 
by the statement that no emperor,—not even the one at that 
time in power,—was to have a reign half as long as “the second 
of the twelve.” 46 

With the identification of the nucleus of the Apocalypse of 
Ezra as a lost Hadrian-apocalypse, the way is open to the sol- 
ution of other difficulties connected with our subject. The 
problem of the Clementine citation disappears, 47 since it is per- 
fectly fair to suppose that he cited the lost Hadrian-apocalypse. 
As to the Eagle-vision, the lost apocalypse contained a much 
simpler version of it, in which the Roman empire was symbolised 
by an Eagle with twelve wings, representing the twelve em- 
perors,‘S last of whom was Hadrian, the latter-day antitype of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who was destined to be cast down to 
perdition by the hand of the Lord ere he had filled out a reign 
half as long as that of Augustus.49 

In the reign of Caracalla, an apocalyptic moment of local 
significance occurred at Alexandria. On this occasion the 
tyrant added to his unlovely reputation by causing a massacre 
of all the able-bodied youth of the city.5° In the number of 


46 An editor, forcing himself to keep the number at twelve, would 
here boldly ignore facts. 

47 See note 11. Briefly, the problem is as follows: 1. Clement cites 
5 35,—hence the Apocalypse must have been written before 218. 2. But 
Clement could not have cited our Apocalypse of Ezra,—since it contains 
allusions to events subsequent to his own death. 

48 See note 24, 

49 1117. 

50 Spart., Caracalla, vi: Alexandriam petit, in gymnasium populum 
convocavit, eumque obiurgavit, legi etiam validos ad militiam praecepit. 
Eos autem, quos legerat, occidit exemplo Ptolemaei Euergetis, qui octavus 
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the slain there must have been many of Jewish descent, and 
this fact inspired a certain pious and liberal-minded Hebrew, 
the final editor of our Apocalypse of Ezra. To his pen we must 
ascribe the enlargement and adaptation of the Hadrian-apo- 
calypse, in particular, as far as the Eagle-vision is concerned, 
the addition of the symbolism of the winglets,®' the clumsy reck- 
oning of the twelve wings,5? and, what is most important, the 
accurate summary of Roman history under the Severan dynasty, 
as contained in the symbolism of the three heads.53 The last 
part of the vision, containing allusions to the “small kingdom 
and full of trouble,” 54 is best taken as a forecast of events to 
succeed the predicted assassination of Caracalla, whose fate 
was easy to prophesy, since he lived at a time when never more 
uneasy lay the head that wore the crown. 


hoe nomine appellatus est. Dato praeterea signo militibus, ut hospites 
suos occiderent, magnam caedem Alexandriae fecit. 

51 1111, 12 20. 

52 Historically, (leaving out Galba, Otho, Vitellius), thirteen emperors 
reigned from the death of Augustus to the accession of Pertinax. In some 
way satisfactory to himself, the writer strait-jacketed facts in true 
apocalyptic manner,—his method is not worth guessing after. 


53 It is always to be observed that apocalyptists are the most accu- 
rate of historians for the times in which they live. 
54 12 99-30, 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Brief Communications. 
The Names of the Months on S. P. ii 263. 


FTER wy article on the Cuneiform Name of the Second 

Adar (above, pp. 139—145) was in type, Dr. Pinches 
was kind enough to re-examine the Babylonian variants to 
ASKT 64, 13. The result is that neither Pinches’ original 
reading Il-bi nor Strassmaier’s []-u is correct: the two 
characters are a-tar(kut). Strassmaier, however, was right in 
regarding the side of the tablet on which this reading is found 
as the reverse. On the obverse we find ar(up) + tar(kut) 3a |) 
(i. e. Adari). Pinches thinks that the scribe left out the char- 
acters zu and a between ar(up) and tar(kut). He says, the text 
seems to be a student’s practice-tablet. He therefore proposes 
to read ar|-xu a-|tar 3a Adari. 

I hardly think that the two signs have been omiited: the 
variant on the reverse is undoubtedly arxu atar 8a Adari, but 
on the obverse we must read arkiit Sa 11, i. e. arkit $a Adari 
which means After-Adar, as I explained above, p. 144; cf. French 
arriére-saison, &. Strassmaier’s reading ar-kat is not correct. 
Dr. Schick informs me that this character (kut, tar) is exactly 
like the last sign of the Sumerian name of the Adar, iti-Se-kin- 
kut. The duplicates referred to in Bezold’s Catalogue sub 
K 8521 shed no light on the problem. 

The variant on the reverse, arxu atar 3a Adari, proves the 
correctness of my explanation of the Sumerian dir, which I 
suggested more than 25 years ago (BA 1, 14, 1. 14; cf. above, 
p. 141, and PSBA 35, 23): atar is, of course, the construct of 
atru (= uatru) excess, just as we have atar-xasisu, extremely 
clever (BA 2, 401; KB 6, 106, 39, and 415). For the construct 
before Sa in atar 8a Adari and arkit §a Adari cf. the conclusion 
of AG? § 98% (tém 3a Arabi, news of the Arabs). 
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Consequently we have, in addition to the five cuneiform names 
for the Second Adar, enumerated above, p. 144, a sixth name: 
arxu atar 8a Adart. In the first name, Sumer. iti-dir-%e-kin-kut 
(cf. p. 140, below) dir has been omitted on p. 144. The second 
name given above, on p. 144, is correct although it is not found 
on the tablet with the names of the months. 

Pinches’ paper on the Sumerians of LagaS in the first part 
of PSBA 35 was published after I had sent the manuscript of 
my article on the Second Adar to the Editor of this Journan 
(Jan. 4, 1913). According to Pinches (PSBA 35, 20. 23. 127) 
the Sumerian name of the Adar does not mean grain-harvest 
month, but grain-mowing month, i. e. the month in which the 
blades of the wheat-plants were mown. He connects this de- 
signation with the statement in Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 8, 7 
(cf. G. Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, 1, 47) that it was the 
custom to mow the growing blades twice, and then to allow the 
beasts of the field to feed off them. 

For the unlucky character of the number 13 cf. Ernst 
Boklen, Die “Ungliickszahl” Dreizehn und ihre mythische 
Bedeutung (Leipzig, 1913). According to F. Ll. Griffith (RB 
9, 77°, below) the five epagomenal days were considered unlucky 
in Egypt; therefore no known monument or legal document is 
dated in them; see, however, Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Altertums, 
vol. i, part 2 (1913) pp. 31. 107. 110. 


Johns Hopkins University. 
Paul Haupt. 


PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 1912. 


HE forty-eighth meeting of the Society was held in the 
National Museum, Washington, D. C., on Friday and 
Saturday, December twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth, 1912. 
The first session began at 2.30 p.m, in room 45. Presi- 
dent Paton took the Chair and read the annual address. 
His subject was “Israel in Canaan.” By reason of a grati- 
fying increase in attendance, adjournment was taken at this 
point, from room 45, which was overcrowded, to the Audi- 
torium of the Museum. At 3.15, Professor Montgomery 
read the report of the Corresponding Secretary, after which 
the Recording Secretary read his report. These reports were 
accepted and placed on file. It was voted that the obituary 
portion of the Recording Secretary’s report be printed in the 
Journal. Professor Prince then read the Treasurer’s report, 
and the Recording Secretary read his financial statement. 
These two accounts with their vouchers were referred to an 
Auditing Committee, consisting of Professors Kyle and Kelso. 
From 3.30 to 5.00, papers were read and discussed as 
follows: 
By Professor Bacon: “The Prologue to John of Codex Toletanus.” 
(This paper was presented only in part.) 
By Professor Prince: “Note on Ichabod.” 
By Professor Haupt: “The Visions of Zechariah.” 
By Professor Cadbury: “The Alleged Medical Language of Luke and Acts.” 


By Professor Jastrow: “An Analysis of Leviticus XITI—XIV.” _ 
1 
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The Chair appointed Professors Jastrow, Fullerton and 
Kelso a Committee to nominate officers. 
Adjourned. 


Friday evening. The Society met in the Auditorium, in 
joint session with the Archaeological Institute of America and 
the American Philological Association. 

Saturday A. M., December twenty-eight. The joint session 
was resumed at 9.30, in four sections. The Oriental Section 
met in the Auditorium, and most of the papers presented were 
by members of the “Biblical Society.” 

Saturday P. M. The Society met in the Auditorium 
at 2.30, but soon adjourned to rooms 46 and 47, in order 
that the joint meeting of the other two Societies might have 
sufficient space. Professor Kyle reported that the Auditing 
Committee had found the accounts and vouchers of the Treas- 
urer and of the Recording Secretary correct. The Council 
reported that they had elected Professor James A. Montgomery 
as Corresponding Secretary, and Professor William H. P. Hatch 
and William H. Cobb as additional members of the Publishing 
Committee. They announced that the next meeting is to be 
held December 29 and 30, 1913, at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York City, with Professors Friedlander, Gott- 
heil and Prince as Committee of Arrangements. They nomi- 
nated for active membership in the Society: 

Miss Charlotte H. Adams, New York City, New York. 

Dr. Earl Bennett Cross, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Prof. D. E. Culley, Western Theological Sem., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George Dahl, M. A., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Prof. Frank Leighton Day, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 
Dr. Orrin D. Foster, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Rev. Warren F. Gookin, Episcopal Theol. School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. Charles B Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Connecticut. 
Dr. Matthew W. Lampe, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Walter A. Matos, Swarthmore, Pa, 

Rev. John Meighan, New Britain, Pa. 

Rev. John Miller, A. M., Coudersport, Pa. 

Rev. William M. Nesbit, A. M., Montclair, N. J. 

Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford Theological Sem., Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. Frank H. Ridgely, Lincoln University, Chester Co., Pa. 

Prof. Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Mr. Louis Wallis, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dr. Clarence R. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 
These were all unanimously elected. 


Professor Jastrow reported for the Nominating Committee, 

presenting the following list of officers: 
Prof. George A. Barton President. 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt Vice-President. 
Rev. William H. Cobb Recording Secretary. 
Prof. J. Dyneley Prince Treasurer. 
Prof. William R. Arnold 
Prof. Walter R. Betteridge | 4880ciates 
Prof. Loring W. Batten in 
Prof. Francis A. Christie Council. 
Prof. Edward I. Bosworth 
These were all unanimously elected. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be returned to 
the institutions that have hospitably entertained its members: 
to the Washington Society of the Archaeological Institute; 
to the Smithsonian Institution; and to the Universities of 
Washington and vicinity. 

Papers were then presented as follows: 

By Professor Pratt: “Statistical Experiences in the Psalter.” 

By Professor Haupt: “The Cuneiform Name of the Second Adar.” 

By Mr. George V. Schick: “The Hebrew Adverv Dimam.” 

By Professor Bacon: the conclusion of his paper on the Prologue to John. 

By Dr. Kyle: “The Hyksos of Heliopolis.” 

By Professor Robinson: “The Mosaic Olive-Press at Moresheth-Gath.” 
(This was read, in the author’s absence, by the Recording Secretary.) ‘ 
Adjourned at 4.30. 


Wituram H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 


MEMBERS DECEASED 


Daniel Merriman. We lament the loss of one who was not 
only a Christian scholar, but also, and emphatically, a Christian 
gentleman. He was keenly alive to all forms of religious 
progress, and in hearty sympathy with critical research; his 
face was ever turned towards the dawn. 

Henry S. Nash. His published works were known and 
appreciated everywhere; one might single out for mention here 
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a small book in the direct field of our Society, “The Higher 
Criticism of the New Testament.” He impressed his own 
original and delightful personality upon his students. 

William N. Clarke. He also was an eminent author who 
trained successive generations of students for the Christian 
ministry. Though a theologian rather than an exegete, he 
always remembered that exegesis gives theology its best material. 
His “Outlines of Christian Theology” appeared at a most 
opportune moment, and holding out a hand of welcome to both 
conservatives and liberals, helped them to understand each 
other. 

Willis J}. Beecher. A pioneer founder of the Society. He 
served as its Treasurer for nineteen years, 1884—1902. His 
papers and brief notes in the Journal were always important 
and suggestive. His judicial cast of mind will be recalled 
gratefully by all who knew him. He was ready, on the one 
hand, to criticize men of his own school of thought; on the 
other hand, to demand justice and liberty for friends of the 
opposite camp. President Harper said of him: 


“He holds a conservative position, it is true; but he reaches it by 
modern methods.” 


Ii he had written nothing ‘else, “The Prophets and the 
Promise” would keep his memory green. 


George D. Castor. This is in some respects the saddest death 


we have to chronicle. He was one of our younger members, 
who lost his life in a drowning accident in July, 1912. Joining 
the Society in 1906, and making his mark in Yale Theological 
Seminary, he afterwards removed to the far West, and entered 
on a promising career as Professor in Pacific Theological 
Seminary. 

To human judgment, the life-work of the other four deceased 
members was mainly accomplished, while his was mainly in- 
complete. But in this, as in all things, human judgment is 
subject to revision by the wisdom of the All-Seeing. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 


THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


December, 1911, to December, 1912 


1912 
Jan. 1, Carried forward 
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(As Amended Dee. 28, 1901) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
Tus association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
Im 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 


of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the 
Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen 
by the Council. 


Iv 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary- 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
v 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 


f 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


vit 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
trom the members present. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place 
it in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Vv 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. : 

vir 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
which, also, members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The 
donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt 
the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall be required 
of honorary members. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


mx 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the 
price to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 


al 


AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM. 


Tue AMERICAN oF OrtENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM 
was founded in 1900, and is affiliated with the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and the Archaelogical Institute of America. 
It is supported by a number of American Universities, Colleges, and 
Theological Seminaries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to 
properly qualified students excellent opportunities for pursuing such 
studies as the following: Biblical and Palestinian Archaeology; the 
Geography and Natural Features of the Land; the History of Israel; 
Early Church History and Patristics; the Arabic Language, and the 
other Semitic Languages as connected with it; Mohammedanism; the 
Political, Social, and Industrial Conditions in the Turkish Empire; 
Roman Administration and Colonisation in the East; the Crusades; 
and the Comparative History of Religions. 

The School has a well selected working library, which is stead- 
ily growing. There are other considerable libraries in Jerusalem, 


some of which contain large collections of manuscripts, chiefly Greek 
aud Arabic. As a central point for the study of Palestinian anti- 
quities, for making tours of research and exploration, and for visiting 


the numerous scenes of past or present excavations, Jerusalem is 
extremely well situated. The Thayer Memorial Fellowship, with 
a stipend of $800, is awarded annually on examination. 
The Director of the School for 1912—1913 is Professor WARREN 
J. Mounton, of Bangor Seminary. The Director for 1913—1914 
is Professor Gzorce L. Rosrnson, of McCormick Seminary, Chicago. 
. The Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships is Professor 
Cuartxes C. Torrey, of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
A list of books recommended to candidates for the Fellowship and 
copies of recent examination papers will be found in the American 
JournaL oF ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. xi. 1907, Supplement, and copies 
of other papers will be sent on application. 


The following is a list of the Institutions now codperating in 


the support of the School: 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

AvuBuRN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Bancor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Boston UNIVERSITY 

Bryn Mawr 

UNIVERSITY 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 

DropsiE COLLEGE 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Hartrorp THEOLOGICAL SeEmI- 
NARY 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 

Hresrew Union 

Jouns Hopxiss UNIVERSITY 

McCormick THEoLocicaL SeEmr- 
NARY 


Newton Institv- 
TION 

Princeton UNIVERSITY 

Protestant Episcorpat Divinity 
ScHoon 

RocuestErR 
NARY 

Smita CoLLece 

Trinity CoLLEGE 

Union SEMINARY 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

University or Toronto 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

Yate UNIVERSITY 


For further information address the Chairman of the Managing 


Committee, 


Prorresson CHARLES C. TORREY 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Special attention is called to the fact that back volumes of the 
JOURNAL OF BreiicaL LirERATURE can now be supplied to members 
of the Society at the following reduced rates: 


Single volumes, $1.00 each; 
Complete sets, vols. i.-xxxii. 1882—1913, $27.00. 


Application for back volumes should be made to the Rev. W. H. 
Cozg, Congregational Library, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Printed by W. Drugulin, Leipzig (Germany). 
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